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HE LEADETH ME BESIDE THE STILL WATERS” 


Most Largely Circulated Farm Weekly on Earth 
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PLAIN or WITH 4 COD LIVER OIL ADDE 
and also with 20 Cane Molasses added 


For Poultry of All Ages 


The Most Valuable 
COMPLETE FOOD 


For Supplementing Poultry Rations 


Chicago, Ill 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Consolidated | ad hole tote c-a er 











The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking tor a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder. 
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on the Famous Mississippi Gulf Coast 





| FOR SALE—— | 


| | Palmer Paper Shell Pecan Orchards 


168 Acres Fronting Over Three-Quarters of a Mile 








PALMER PAPER SHELL PECAN 
ORCHARD DESCRIPTION 


160 Acres Standard Trees, 15 trees to acre. 
VARIETIES: Schley, Success, Lewis, Hale, 


Stuart, Big Z. 


old 
old 


18 to 20 years 
acres, 12 to 18 years 
# acres, 6 to 12 years old 
30 acres, 3 to 6 years old 


8 Acres—Vineyard, Oranges, Pears, Small Fruit, Timber and Water Front. 


2 Main Dwellings and Outbu'ldings. 

Large Barn and Implement Sheds. 

Large Main Storage Plant and Dry House. 

Tractors, Disks, Plows, Sprayers, Mules and all necessary farm implements. 


1926 CROP on trees was conservatively estimated at $15,000.00 to $14,000.00. 


acres, 


coming into bearing not less than $20,000.00 


| tirely on the production value. Owners of Orc 
refused $1,000.00 per acre, as the annual income justifies a much higher price. 


AN INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Qver Fifty Million Dollars is now being spent by 
along the Mississippi Gulf Coast, in building of Million r 
Play Grounds. Other millions are 
Bridges and General Development. 
program. Practically every desirable Water Fron 
line, is now owned by the class of men who made F 


and the Multi-Million Dollar development of Ren-Pass Beach 
Fronti: 
with 
value and its possibilities from a subdivision standpoint, is by far the best 
ing on the Coast today. 


ood Reasons for Selling at a Sacrifice. For Details, Write 








These orchards adjoin the cities of Pascagoula and Moss Point; twenty miles east 
of Biloxi on the L. & N. Railroad and the ail-concrete “Old Spanish Trail” highway. 


1927 CROP figured from known production, additional age of trees and new trees 


Much younger orchards in this County have sold for $1,000.00 per acre, based en- 
of about the same age have 


o© and other outside capital, 
Hotels, Golf Links and 
being spent in Hard Surfaced Highways, 
Net a Boom, but a conservative business 
e on the 60 miles of Coast 


The Palmer Paper Shell Pecan Orchards, lying between the City of Pascagoula 
the Subdivision. 

three quarters of a mile on the Salt Waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
e anchorage for launches and pleasure craft, with its known investmert 
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J. S. CRAIK, Care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. | 























|__I'SEE BY THE ADS | 


HE editor has just sent me a letter 
he got from a fellow named » 








Martin, Anderson, South Caroliner. 
Brother Martin said somethin’ about 
sendin’ a letter which 
he said the editor 


could throw in the 
waste basket without 
makin’ nobody mad. 
But I ain’t so sure 
about that fast part. 
If that letter was 
meant for the waste 
basket how come I 
got it? That’s what 
I’m askin’ the editor 
of this paper and 
I’m expectin’ a an- 





BILL CASPER 


swer. 

But the letter is good. When you read 
it go get your paper for May 5 and take 
a good look at that boy and you'll want 
to read this letter again. Here it ts:— 

“Mr. Editor,. you let Bill Casper rite 
about the ads and things in your paper So 
I thot meby you'd let me rite some bout 
that boy on your front page with that 
baseball bat in his hands. 

“T just natchally like that boy. He ain't 
thinkin’ bout his close and he don’t know 
his cap ain’t on strate and I guess his 
ma had trouble to git him to stand still 
long enuff to pin up that hole in his 
britches. He’s got his mind on higher 
things. ~He’s exhibitin’ the stuff which 
if a boy has in him makes a man pro- 
vidin’ his daddy and mammy knows how 
to start him off. 

“Well, well, well, what a wonderful 
invention boys is anyhow. I like ‘em all 
but I’m sorry for the boy whose mammy 
is all the time callin’ tention to his nice 
close, cap on strate, clean face and hands. 
He’s liable to swivle up and become all 
self. The sooner some boys find out that 
their daddv won't do to patern after the 
better for them. But this tipe of boy I 
see on your cover is goin’ to start som’- 
ers and if his daddy and mammy will git 
him off on the rite rode he'll git there. 

“Yours truly, 
“JAMES CROW.” 

Brother Crow, I sure would like to 
make your acquaintance. I reckon you 
must be one of the hands on Brother 
Martin’s place. But it don’t make no 
difference, I work for a livin’ too and 
nobody don’t have to read your letter 
twice to see you got a heart as big 
as all out-o-doors. I’ll just bet you're 
good to your stock and you don’t kick 
your dog around and you don’t do much 
complainin’ about your old woman's 
cookin’—just enough to keep the victuals 
hot till you can get to ’’em. Yes, sir, I’m 
proud the editor sent me your letter and 
didn’t put it in the wastebasket like he 
does so many of mine.- If you are ever 
in my part of the country come around 
and have dinner with me. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


| LESSONS FROM THE COLD, | 
| WET APRIL | 








VER much of the Cotton Belt, April 
was a very cold, wet month, with 
frequent, heavy, packing rains. These 
conditions have resulted in a tremendous 
acreage of cotton that had to be planted 
the second time, and some of it has act- 
ually been planted three times. Much 
that was not planted over is a poor stand. 
I speak from a good deal of experi- 
ence when I say that the great preventive 










Added Profits 
ri Of SS sshel 
per Dushe 
E/N fomPeanuts 


rs 4 

\ ec \ Buyers of peanuts pay » 

\ : premium for better picked 

eee C 2°S nuts. Last year many buyers 

. gave 15¢ to 25¢ more 

bushel for Benthall-picked 

anuts. Because they know 

that when peanuts are Benthall-picked al} de- 
fective nuts and trash are removed 

On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 

means $200.00 added prefit. 


atm _ Sell when 
AQ Peanuts bring 
wsecve the most 


There are no cracked peanuts 
when you pick with a Benthail, 
The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils ~~ in as long as the shells are 
uncracked. hreshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
& price less than the market. 
With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. his often means 
more per bushel or $400.00 additionaj 
profit from a 800 bushel crop 


aw 

Save the Peanut 

=< >> Hay ~ worth 

$412.50 or better 
per acre 


Sak 

The Benthal! has no cylinders 
for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
312.50 per acre. You lose thie if you use a 
thresher because a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making them unfit for feed. 
If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 
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Many tarmers make enough 
the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Bentha!! ’ 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the pro’ average $1,500 per season 


TheBenthall Peanut Picker 


Actual reports show that the Benthall Picker 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars each 
year, There are more than 6,500 Bentha!i 
owners throughout the Southern States and in 
several foreign countries—Australia, Soyth 
Africa and Santo Domingo, who testify to this 
fact, and state that their machines are doing 
acsolutely satisfactory work. 

Write for our proposition. Give us an op- 
portunity to place the full facts before you. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR MODEL C 
rr \MONITOR 


This NEW MONITOR Self-heat- 
ing Iron ends hot stove d a 
ves 








of such troubles is two bushels of cotton 





seed per acre, covered not over one-half 
to three-fourths inches deep. This amount 
of seed, so covered, simply fights its 
way through crusts and comes to a 
stand, almost regardless of any April 
weather. I think I have never seen a 
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worse April than this year, yet person- 
ally I had comparatively little planting 
over to do. Of course the extra amount 
of seed costs a little more, but it. means 
stand insurance, and I regard a perfect 
stand worth far more than an extra dol- 


$10,000 FOR POSTA 


500,000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 
age alone. 
ma‘ling would be in addition. 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 


Sa ntond 


—A letter to 
each of our 


Cost of printing, addressing and 
It is economy 


Ai 


out circulars. ADVER- 








lar or so per acre. B. L. MOSS. 
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Dealing Death to Tobacco Destroyers 


Arsenate of Lead Is the Principal Ammunition to Use in Fighting Budworms and Hornworms 


deal on their tobacco because of budworm and 

hornworm damage. The budworm is small, and 
makes a small hole in the leaf, and is not as easily de- 
tected as the hornworm. Loss from these pests can be 
avoided by proper use of arsenate 
of lead if the farmer will begin 
in time. Worms are more numer- 
ous some years than others. Be- 
cause of this variation in infesta- 
tion, no definite poison schedule 
can be~given. The grower should 
keep a close watch on his tobacco 
and apply poison as often as neces- 
sary to control the budworm and 
hornworm. 


Vee every season some farmers lose a great 





KE. C. WESTBROOK 


Budworms Can Be Controlled 


HE budworm lives on the tender leaves of the to- 

bacco bud. They may appear any time after the 

plants are set in the field. The holes which the 
worm makes are small at first, but as the leaf grows 
they become larger and the leaf may be practically 
worthless. 

A mixture of one pound of arsenate of lead and 35 
pounds of cornmeal has been proved to be a very effi- 
cient combination against budworms. This mixture 
may be applied as often as necessary to control bud- 
worms. It is also strong enough to kill some of the 
young hornworms that might be present. The poison 
may be put in the bud with the fingers or sifted through 
a baking powder can with nail holes in the bottom. 
When the plants become large, it is usually necessary to 
open the bud with one hand and at the same time drop 
a small portion of the poison mixture into the bud with 
the other hand. 

Calcium arsenate has been used 
by some farmers instead of arse- 
nate of lead with apparently good 
results. However, with calcium 
arsenate there is always danger of 
burning the tobacco. Paris green 
is also used to control the bud- 
worm but there is objection to its 
use on account of frequent serious 
burning of the leaves. If it is not 
possible to procure arsenate of 
lead, Paris green may be used. A 
mixture of one pound of Paris 
green to 150 pounds of cornmeal 
has given very satisfactory results. 
It should be mixed thoroughly and 
applied at the rate of 12 to 14 
pounds per acre in the same man- 
ner as arsenate of lead. 


Arsenate of Lead for Horn- 


worms 


OBACCO  hornworms are 
sometimes a serious _ pest. 
When labor was cheap and 
plentiful, hand-worming was a fair- 
ly satisfactory means of control, 
but with the scarcity, cost and 
efficiency of hand labor, this meth- 
od is unreliable and growers will 
get much better results by using 
insecticides. Until recently Paris 
green has been the principal poison 
used, although there has always 
been objections to its use as it fre- 
quently seriously burns the tobacco. 
Arsenate of lead has been found 
to be the most satisfactory poison 
for the hornworm. It can be used 
effectively and safely during rainy 


-< 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Cotton and Tobacco Speciabist, Ga. State College 


weather and does not burn the tobacco nor wash off as 
easily as Paris green. Arsenate of lead should be put 
on in. the form of powder or dust at the rate of four 
to five pounds per acre. Arsenate of lead may be used 
without diluting with other materials or it may be 
mixed with equal bulk of finely sifted wood ashes or 
air-slaked lime. This will insure an even distribution 
of the poison, The mixture should be applied with a 
powerful dust gun and a thorough and even application 
made. Dust applications should be made early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon when the air is still. 
An uneven application made in a strong breeze will 
leave enough live worms to damage the tobacco seri- 
ously. If no_dust gun is available the poison may be 
dusted through a thin muslin bag, but this is usually 
unsatisfactory. 


Arsenate of lead may also be used as a spray. If 
applied as a spray, use three to four pounds of the 
powdered arsenate of lead in 100 gallons of water. If 
the paste form of arsenate of lead is used, mix seven 
pounds of the paste in 100 gallons of water. 


The first application should be made when the worms 
become too numerous to be kept off easily by the hand- 
picking, which is usually done when hoeing, suckering, 
or topping. The time for repeating the application can 
be determined by the number of eggs and young worms 
appearing upon the tobacco. Worms should be killed 


- during the first week after hatching, for during the 
second and third weeks they are much harder to kill, 
and they will eat many times as much tobacco as dur- 








SUCH SCENES AS THIS ARE THE USUAL THING IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


——- ets see —<oms 


ing the first week. Only arsenate of lead that is guar- 
anteed to contain at least 30 per cent of arsenic oxide 
should be used. 


Paris Green Better Than Hand-picking 


F ARSENATE of lead cannot be obtained it is more 

satisfactory to use Paris green than to depend on 

hand-picking. One or two pounds per acre is used. 
Mix the Paris green with twice its weight of air-slaked 
lime and apply with a dust gun. If Paris green is 
used in the form of a liquid spray, use one pound of 
Paris green to 160 gallons of water. 

Paris green is likely to injure tobacco by causing 
dead burned spots on the leaves where the powder is 
collected by the dews or washed down by the rains. 
The leaf is also apt to be weakened at the stalk if 
Paris green is applied immediately after the suckers 
have®been broken out. 

Calcium arsenate is a fairly new poison. Experi- 
ments have shown that this poison sometimes burns 
tobacco badly. While some Georgia farmers have used 
calcium arsenate on tobacco without apparently in- 
jurious effect, others have burned their tobacco. If 
arsenate of lead can be obtained, it is not advisable to 
use calcium arsenate. If used at all, it should be used 
only in the dust form. 


Packages for Southern Peaches 


RESH peaches from Georgia, North Carolina, 

Tennessee, Texas, and other Southern States are 

packed in standard bushel baskets or in six-basket 
carriers almost to the exclusion of all_other packages. 

During recent years, the general sentiment has been 
that the bushel basket should be used for Western ship- 
ments and the six-basket carrier 
for the Eastern markets. 

The trend has been toward the 
bushel basket, as each year of the 
last 10 there has been a greater 
percentage of the total placed in 
bushel baskets than was marketed 
in that way the previous year. 

Observations made over a period 
of 15 years in the commercial or- 
chards of Georgia suggest that the 
bushel basket has distinct advan- 
tages over the six-basket carrier, 
for in spite of the fact that it has 
been used, all too often, as a re- 
ceptacle for left-overs, it has 
steadily forged ahead. 

Formerly, the advantage of the 
six-basket carrier was that in 
packing it the packer would select 
peaches of fair uniformity of size. 
This was necessary to make the 
standard arrangement of the peach- 
es in each gallon basket of the 
crate. With the introduction of 
sizing machinery at the packing 
houses, it is easier to have uniform 
sized peaches in a basket than for- 
merly, and the use of ringing 
equipment has added to the ap- 
pearance of this package. 

The six-basket carrier is a crate 
in which six veneer one-gallon bas- 
kets are carried to market; it holds 
four-fifths of a bushel by measure- 
ment and slightly more than this 
by weight when customary bulge is 
accomplished by the packers. The 
cost of packing and packages is 
slightly more per package for the 
six-basket carrier than for the 
bushel basket. J. W. FIROR. 
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“Marching Through Georgia” in 1928 


gressive Farmer Company and editor of the Car- 

olinas-Virginia edition, made a trip through 
Georgia that took him not only clear across the state 
from east to west, but as far north as Rome, not very 
far from the Tennessee line, and as far south as Way- 
cross, not very far from the Florida line. In this 
article written for the Carolinas-Virginia edition he 
mentions in a very informal way, a variety of inci- 
dents and observations that impressed him as being of 
unquestioned interest to our farmer-readers in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida. 


L>. month Clarence Poe, president of The Pro- 


The Backwardness of the Season.—This was one 
of the first subjects of comment everywhere in Georgia 
as it is everywhere in North Carolina. Crops were 
getting a very late start. In South Georgia heavy rains 
kept farmers from planting at the usual time, and then 
the cold weather further delayed the crops after they 
started coming up. Still with good seasons from now 
on, they may yet fully overcome this initial handicap. 


More Tobacco!—The way South Georgia is in- 
creasing its tobacco production was the second big farm 
fact that impressed itself on us most forcibly. The 
territory around Blackshear and Waycross, for exam- 
ple, was long one of America’s greatest centers of Sea 
Island cotton growing, but the boll weevil ended all 
this, Now bright tobacco has become the favorite 
money crop of this area, and the acreage is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It is said that the 1928 acreage’ will 
be twice that of 1927. Just as the cotton farmers east 
of the Mississippi River are finding serious competition 
in the new cotton-growing areas west of the Missis- 
sippi, so the bright tobacco farmers of Virginia and the 
Carolinas are finding serious competition in the new 
tobacco-growing areas south and west of the Savannah 
River. There are apparently vast areas in South Geor- 
gia just as well suited to tobacco as the sections now 
growing it, and this land is much cheaper than Caro- 
linas- Virginia tobacco lands. For all these reasons it 
seems likely to us that Georgia tobacco production will 
go on increasing until production in the Bright Tobacco 
Belt as a whole seriously exceeds consumption, with a 
serious resultant slump in prices. 


Our Carolinas and Virginia subscribers, as well as 
our enthusiastic Georgia tobacco growers, need to take 
note of this situation and prepare themselves for it. 
“At least two money crops and at least one important 
form of animal production (hogs, dairy cows, or poul- 
try)” is the only safe rule for the average tobacco or 
cotton farmer. 

Ill 


Georgia Gave Away Its Timber.—The new and 
keen interest in forestry was perhaps the third thing 
that impressed us most on this trip. 

The vast areas of virgin longleaf pine that made 
South Georgia one of the most beautiful of all the 
wooded sections of God’s earth just one or two gener- 
ations ago—these have been swept away and have prof- 
ited the people but a fraction of what they should have 
done. The same thing happened in Georgia as hap- 
pened in Eastern North Carolina. “Our people in East- 
ern Carolina,” as Fred Latham said to us in Beaufort 
County sometime ago, “practically gave their timber 
away—just gave it away. It sold in most cases for 
little more than enough to pay for the costs of cutting, 
hauling, sawing, and shipping it, and taxes on the land 
while the timber was growing.” 


That is the way a great part of the South’s timber 
has gone. Lumber for the lumber companies, cordwood 
for town-customers, crossties for railroads, chestnut 
bark for tanyards (before the blight killed the chestnut 
trees)—all have been furnished chiefly on the basis of 
giving away the trees and just getting pay for the labor 
and expense involved. The big cities and big industries 
of this country have gotten their lumber, so far as the 
trees are concerned, practically as a gift from the vir- 
gin resources of rural America. 

IV 

Taking Better Care of Forests—Now, however, 
the virgin forests are with us no more. Cheap lands 
are becoming a thing of the past and low taxes have 
already become so. Southern timber-owners must learn 
to charge for the trees themselves as well as for the 
labor of handling and processing them. 

And since frees are at last to be valuable in them- 
selves, farmers are finding it worth while to look after 
the timber crop: They want good stands and they want 


‘ . 
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fire kept out—for unless fires are prevented, it is im- 
possible either to have good stands or a paying growth 
of whatever stands escape the fires. Ware County and 
a number of other nearby counties have united in’ em- 
ploying C. W. Nuite as assistant state forester, and as 
Editor Jack Williams of the Waycross Journal-Herald 
remarked to us, “If this had been done twenty-five 
years ago, it would have been worth literally millions 
of dollars in increased timber values for this area.” 

A new Georgia law, for one thing, makes it a misde- 
meanor for any man to set fire to his own woods with- 
out giving notice to owners of all adjoining lands. 
When one farmer forgot to do this recently and was 
brought into court, his defense was, “Why, my gran- 
daddy always set fire to his woods without notifying 
anybody, and we've done it whenever we wanted to ever 
since.” But he has learned better now! Timber is becom- 
ing too valuable to waste, and some lumber companies 
have adopted the rule of leaving two good “seed trees” 
on every acre, and other corporations are now even 
buying up the old lightwood stumps and shipping them 
to Savannah in order to extract the “pitch, tar, and tur- 
pentine” from them. 

Vv 


Better Roads, Better Schools, Better Farming.— 
The next most impressive thing we noticed in traveling 
through Georgia, we believe, was the growing use of 
the Mangum terrace—the sort of terrace that can be 
cultivated as contrasted with the old weed-breeding 
hillside ditches of which we used to see so many in 
that state. The improvement in the roads impressed us, 
too, as did the improvement in the schools. Consoli- 
dation of puny, weak district, one-teacher schools into 
larger and more efficient units would have been a long, 
slow and painful process if the automobile had not 
come, but the school truck has totally changed the old 
situation. Now practically every child can attend a 
graded school and go on through high school; and the 
most important thing for farmers to watch out for is 
to see to it that the schools are kept as far as possible 
in a rural environment and with a sufficiently rural at- 
mosphere. The Smith-Hughes vocational teachers are 
our chief dependence in this respect, and wherever they 
are at work, are-justifying the faith we have in them. 

VI 

Better Care and Marketing of Pecans.—Pecans and 
poultry are becoming two of the most important items 
of farm income in the parts of South Georgia we vis- 
ited. This territory really has wonderful advantages 
for pecan production, but Mr. A. Clark Snedeker, one 
of its chief authorities on the subject, says that not 10 
per cent of the farmers. who plant pecan trees give 
them the sort of culture and attention they require. 

Another fundamental need of the pecan industry is 
further standardization of grades and efficient and dem- 
ocratic codperative marketing. One thoughtful man 
said to us: “The failure to standardize grades and 
prices is very demoralizing. Maybe one grower ships 
to a store in, Chicago and gets $1.25 a pound. Another 
supplies a special line of local customers at 60 cents. 
Then someone will come along and offer what he has 
left at 20 or 30 cents.” As a result of his contacts 
with pecan growers in seven states and a very intensive 
study of the whole situation, Mr. Snedeker presents 
these conclusions among others :— 

1. A great preponderance of pecan growers throughout the 


seven principal pecan producing states are dissatisfied with 
present ea er methods and policies. 

2. They indicate an almost unanimous appeal for one, and 
only one, ——s central marketing and vertising organ- 
ization, operated strictly codperatively with subsidiary state 
organizations as volume of production makes advisable. 

3. There is an overwhelming expression of sentiment in 
favor of advertising and willingness to contribute as much 
as 1 cent ger ones to such fund, provided it can be safe- 
guarded and efficiently and economically expended by such an 
organization as above indicated, Large dealers, who buy 








Next Week and Later 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 


God Might Have—But He Didn’t! 


The Characteristics and History of the Guernsey 
Cow—By B. W. Kilgore, Jr. 

Overchecking—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Rabies—Curse of Man and Beast—By F. M. 
Register. 

Fruit and Vegetable Opportunities—By J. W. Firor. 

Preparing the Stubble Land for Planting—A Page 
of Pictures. 














and sell independently, also indicate a willingness to codperate ¥ 


in an advertising campaign, 
4. Uniformity of grades or grading is imperative; and 
faulty, inferior pecans should be kept off the market at all 


hazards. 
Vil 


Poultrymen Are Up-to-date.—The South Georgia 
poultrymen seem to be unusually progressive and up- 
to-date in their methods. We were impressed by the 
modern houses and equipment, the well-planned crop- 
ping systems, and the healthfulness of the fowls. Lights 


are being used to lengthen the working and laying ” 
period of, the hens in winter time and with satisfactory | 


results. The hens start eating and working earlier, eat 

more, and lay more at a time when eggs sell highest, 

As one poultryman said to us: “I find that turning on 

lights at 4 o'clock pays best. I tried 3 o'clock, but that 

seemed to give the hens too long a work-day and I did 

not get as good results as I did by lighting up at 4.” 
Vill 


A New Country and Its Possibilities. — South 
Georgia is still virtually a new country. The original 
pine timber hasn't n long cut off, and there is stiff 
considerable turpentining. Land is cheap and the coun- 
try, especially along the coast, is thinly.populated., Set- 
tlers are gradually coming in not only from farther 
north in Georgia, but from Northern States also. A 
farmer who years ago escaped from the blizzards of 
Dakota to the genial suns of South Georgia was one 
of the most enthusiastic boosters of the region we met. 
Even when the days are hot the nights are cool. Health 
conditions seem to be excellent, Even the Okefenokee 
Swamp down near the Florida line, the name of which 
used to intrigue our fancy as we read it in old Maury’s 
Geography, was reported to us as being rather more of 
a bushy wilderness than a swamp, and while bear-hunt- 
ing is a favorite sport there, there are small farms here 
and there on which white families live and enjoy ex- 
cellent health. 

All in all, Southeast Georgia is much like our East- 
ern North Carolina coastal country running back fifty 
miles from the sea. Both areas need especially to give 
more attention to pastures and forestry so as to insure 
more profitable use of their waste lands until popula- 
tion becomes denser. 


FARM-MINDED MANAGEMENT FOR FED- 
ERAL LAND BANKS 


UDGE Gossett of the Federal Land Bank at Hous- 

ton regrets the prevalence of the idea that Federal 

land banks should be administered by farmer- 
minded men, because he feels that the important thing 
in the administration of Federal land banks is to create 
and preserve their financial credit. The Progressive 
Farmer can think of no good reason why a man should 
not be farmer or at least farm-minded and yet have 
sufficient business acumen to handle the affairs of the 
farm loan banks satisfactorily. Certainly these banks 
must be in the hands of capable and efficient adminis- 
trators, but since the land banks were established to 
serve farmers and since farmers own the stock behind 
them, it is very essential that farm-minded men of good 
business judgment be placed in charge. To administer 
the affairs of these banks to the farmer’s best interests, 
there must be a sympathetic understanding of farmers’ 
problems. Unless one is farm-minded, he can’t know 
and appreciate the farmers’ problems. 


HORSE AND MULE PRICES ADVANCE 


N 1926, the number of horses and mules was rela- 
I tively smaller than at any time in the preceding 

forty years. But at last work stock have begun to 
advance in price. In the South the decline in number 
of work stock occurred later than in the Middle West 
and Northeast. 

Substitution of mechanical power for work animals 
has undoubtedly been the most important factor in ac- 
counting for the decrease in the number of horses and 
mules. Tractors on farms in 1925 numbered 506,000, 
or more than double the number in 1920. It is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture that the de- 
crease of horses and mules from 1920 to 1925 released 
for other uses about 9,500,000 acres formerly’ required 
for feed, grain, hay, and pasture. Mules have resisted 


the tendency to be displaced by tractors better than — 


horses. Mule prices did not decline as early or as much 
as horse prices. 

The prices of work animals are still so low that a 
very considerable increase will be necessary to make 
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their production for sale attractive as/a farm enter-~ 


prise. However, it is very likely ihat the time will 









soon arrive when it will be profitable to increase hors€ ~ 
and mule production. Unless more colts are produced 
annually, there will certainly be an acute shortage 4 . 


work animals on farms within the next few years, |; 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


of the chief danger-zones so far as the world’s 

peace is concerned. Japan and Italy are both 
everpopulated. Both are anxious for territorial ex- 
pansion. The people of both countries have inherited 
“the military tradition.” Both have 
governments that are baldly jingo- 
istic. 

Hence hardly a month passes 
that some piece of dangerous bul- 
lying is not reported from Italy, 
and last month Japan furnished an 
example of the same sort. Finding 
China rent by civil war, the Japan- 
ese government landed troops on 
Chinese soil, outraged the sover- 
eignty of China, and then when 
this action was naturally resented, Japan set up its 
usual hypocritical cry about having been wrongfully 
dealt with. 


The South Coming Into Its Own 


TEADILY and surely the South is coming into its 
S own as a dominant section of America. It is sig- 

nificant, for example, that so much of the big news 
last month was related directly to our Southern coun- 
try. Biggest of all was the Mississippi Flood Control 
bill. Then there was the Muscle Shoals issue. This 
month the eyes of the whole nation will be turned 
to a Southern city—Houston—where for the first time 
since the Civil War a great political party is holding its 
national convention. Southern statesmen are even being 
considered seriously in connection with the Presidential 
nomination. New factories and power plants are going 
up all over Dixie, and New England cotton mills are 
being moved to our section. For the first time in her 
history the South has a university (Duke) approxi- 
mately as richly endowed as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
etc. In the mountains of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee great national parks are being developed. 
Better schools, better roads, better farming—these are 
reported everywhere. 

The coming of the automobile and airplane will give 
the South in a generation the progress it would other- 
wise have taken a century to achieve. People from 
North, West, and East are discovering the opportunities 
here. More people are coming South every year. At 
the same time as a result of Negro migration to the 
North, the Negro problem is being distributed over the 
country instead of being concentrated in the South. 
The excessive quantity of cheap labor on Southern 
farms which once insured overproduction and held 
down prices of cotton and other Southern products is 
disappearing. 


Mississippi Flood Control at Last 


ROM considerable observation and experience, the 

writer has reached this conclusion: Wherever you 

have a pérsistently bad situation, always thank God 
when it gets worse, for then something is likely to be 
done about it. The Mississippi flood last year was an 
illustration of this fact. If that flood had not been so 
extremely bad, we might have drifted along for thirty 
or fifty years with the usual run of floods at about the 
usual intervals. 


But the 1927 flood was so disastrous as to make ev- 
erybody realize the folly of waiting longer to do what 
should have been done a generation ago. Hence Presi- 
dent Coolidge on May 15 signed the bill—pronounced 
by the Associated Press as probably one of the greatest 
engineering undertakings ever attempted in history. In 
brief, “the engineering plan for the work proposes the 
strengthening of the levees along the Mississippi River 
and the building of three floodways and a spillway as 
outlets to carry off from the main stream the excess 
floodwaters into the Gulf of Mexico.” 


I AST month’s news again directed attention to two 





CLARENCE POE 


English Manufacturing Also Moves South 


N CONNECTION with the steady drift of American 

manufacturing from the North to the South, it is 
= interesting to observe that in England today -exa¢tly 
the same sort of migration is taking place, “The. New 
Industrial South,” appearing as naturally in English as 
in American papers! While there is, of course, not so 
much difference between the climate of northern Eng- 
land and southern England as there is between the 
North and South of our own country, no doubt the 
Somewhat more favorable climate is partly responsible 
for moving English factories southward, while yet 


_ other factors there as here are cheaper land and a new 


Supply of labor. 
In connection with the last phrase we observe that 


the Negro “National Urban’ League Conference” in 


pa” 
’ * 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Philadelphia recently predicted that Northern manu- 
facturers will soon begin using Negro labor in some 
Southern cotton mills. “Though the majority appeared 
to favor the use of Negroes in cotton mills,” we are 
told, “there were some at the conference who were of 
the opinion that in the long run the Negro would fare 
better if the cotton mills drained the rural sections of 
white farm labor, leaving this field to the Negroes.” It 
is not likely that the small white farmers of Dixie will 
thus surrender their heritage. In the long run, we be- 
lieve it is better for our farm folks to endure some 
losses during periods of agricultural depression rather 
than leave the freedom and independence of the farm 
to become hirelings in industrial enterprises. 


The Presidential Campaign 


ITH the Presidential conventions now near at 

hand, the situation has not changed materially 

since our review of the situation last month. 
Politicians generally are predicting the nomination of 
Hoover or the renomination of Coolidge by the Repub- 
licans, and this in spite of the widespread opposition of 
Western Republican farmers to both men—a situation 
resulting from the fact that both Coolidge and Hodéver 
have consistently opposed the McNary-Haugen bill 
without offering any effective substitute designed to 
give “Equality for Agriculture.” For the first time 
since 1896 Western farmers would be likely to go 
strongly Democratic,if that party presented a dry and 
progressive candidate of outstanding ability. 

At the present moment, however, the Democratic 
Party seems to be doing its best to throw away this 
opportunity, as it has thrown away so many others. It 
is likely to throw away its chance to tie up the agricul- 
tural West and the agricultural South (which is the 
policy all farmers should seek to promote). Instead it 
seems likely to nominate a man from the industrial 
East who is wet, who has given little or no study to 
agricultural conditions and has formulated no agricul- 
tural program; and a man’ who has spoken out decis- 
ively on practically none of the great national and in- 
ternational questions America has to face. In this situ- 
ation the West is likely to go Republican as usual— 
especially inasmuch as some measure of agricultural 
relief will no doubt be included in the Kansas City 
platform—and if the Western States are thus held in 
line, the Kansas City nominee will almost surely be 
victorious in November. 


The “Power Trust” Investigation 


T IS indeed an unlovely situation which has been un- 
covered by the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of the “power trust” as directed recently 

by Congress. For some time we have noticed a dispo- 
sition on the part of these power interests to denounce 
as “Socialists” or “Communists” everybody who has 
advocated public regulation of their activities, but we 
had not realized the extent to which propaganda in 
their favor was being conducted or the devious ways in 
which it was being done. As the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch says :— 
“What is it that the power business is afraid of? 

It has been found to have amassed a propaganda 

sum of $1,000,000 with which to feed its stuff to 

the press, furnish printed matter for the schools, 
hire public speakers, and scrutinize proposed legis- 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RIPE CHERRIES” 


CHARMING glimpse of the English coun- 
tryside at this season is given us in these 
simple verses in the London Spectator :— 





Along the road to Lenham, 
Above the hedges high, 

The red fruit hung in bunches 
As we went riding by. 


A country girl was singing 
Beneath the weighted bough; 
“O a ladder and a basket, 
For cherries ripen now!” 


Her hair was brown as Kentish ale, 
Her eyes were black as sloes, 

And prim she was and trim she was, 
And ruddy as the rose. 
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And O she sang in summer 
Beneath the weighted bough: 
“A ladder and a basket, 
For cherries ripen now!” 
—Gwen Clear. 
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lation. As if text-books should be necessary to the 
protection of anyone’s right to engage’ in reputable 
business ! 

“The answer is that the power business has a bad 
conscience. It knows it is charging more than it 
should for the service it gives. It knows it is finan- 
cially exploiting these properties. That is why it 
fears public ownership. It is not because the people 
are advocating it, but because the power interests 
fear they will do so in defense against abuses 
which the utilities are practicing.” 


It is becoming evident that the people must now fight 
about as hard to insure proper regulation of power and 
light interests as they had to fight a generation ago to 
secure proper regulation of the railroads. There is no 
more excuse in one case than the other for taxing the 
public on fictitious values or “watered stock,” nor 
should sinister attempts to influence legislation or 
public opinion be more lightly considered in one case 
than the other. 


The New Necessity for Peace 


N THIS review last month we referred to the new 

developments with regard to travel by airplane. 

More significant yet are the new possibilities with 
regard to war. The -airplane laughs at mountains, 
rivers, seas, and deserts that have heretofore kept each 
country within its own borders and said to a thousand 
hostile tribes, “Thus far shalt thou come but no far- 
ther.” The fury of the river torrents and the frowning 
walls of mountain ranges which once separated nations 
—these are left far below in hopeless impotence when 
the airplane chooses to rise above them; and this is a 
fact of limitless meaning as regards national defense. 
If war should come tomorrow there would probably be 
100 airplanes for every one in use,in the World War. 
The belligerent governments would unleash aviators by 
the thousands and they would not carry healing but de- 
struction in their wings—bombs, gases, and every devil- 
ish agency for the destruction of life and property. 


In the face of all these facts, it is all the more a 
tragedy to find some leaders of such otherwise praise- 
worthy organizations as the American Legion and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution calling on the 
country to spend countless millions for physical prepar- 
cdness for war while they say little or nothing about 
the necessity for international codperation to prevent 
war. Have the colossal human-butcherpens of the 
World War taught us nothing? Must we repeat the 
nineteenth century folly of France and Germany and 
England in arming, arming, arming, while forgetting 
that wars might be ftargely if not wholly prevented 
if we would only use in the case of international dis- 
putes the same general principles of settlement which are 
already used in the settlement of individual disputes? 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Flowers to Plant in June 


HERE is still time to plant all the following list 

of -flowers—and the money it would cost you to 

buy one floral design from a florist would buy 
seed of the entire lot! Why have unsightly weeds for 
our companions around the house when we can get 
packets of seed of any of the following list of beautiful 
flowers at prices ranging from 5 to 25 cents each? 
Here is the list :— 








Ageratum Four-o’clock Portulacca 
Balsam Gaillardia Rudbeckia \ 
Calendula pe te tears Salpigiossis 
Candytuft obelia abiosa 
Calliopsis Lupin Scarlet sage 4 
Carnation Marigold Snapdragon 
Clarkia Mignonette Straw flower 
Cockscomb Nasturtium Sweet alyssum 
Cornflower Petunia Sweet William 
Cosmo® Phlox Verbena 
Dianthus Pink Zinnia 

| 
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| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 
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SHOULD like to know how many cases 
there have been in the South this spring in 
which some sick farmer has had his crops 

planted or cultivated for him by friendly neighbors? 
To report such a case of illness at church or Sunday 
school and ask for volunteers to meet on a certain day 
and help out the distressed neighbor nearby always 
results in a fulfillment of the Scriptural promise, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


{ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 








O UNTO others as though you were the others — 
Elbert Hubbard. 
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Meet the Holstein-Friesian ope 


Probably the Oldest of All the Milk Producing Breeds of Cattle Originated in Holland 


HE cattle known as Holstein-Friesians 
in this country, or in recent years 


more popularly as Holsteins, origi- 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Poet SP = 


The  Praprdiaag Far 


then all except the heaviest 





of 10 pounds or 10 parts of corn, cob ap 





nated in Holland. In that country they are ( 
known as Friesians, from a province by. this [ 
name in northern Hol- 
land. 


There seems little 
doubt but that this is 
one of the oldest if 
not the oldest breed 
of dairy cattle. Cattle 
similar, and kept rea- 
sonably pure, have 
been raised in Hol- 
land for many cen- 
turies and the country 
has been noted for its production of milk, 
butter, and cheese. 

No doubt the Early Dutch settlers brought 
cattle pf, this breed to America in the early 
settlement of the Northeastern States. The 
Holland Land Company sent both bulls and 
cows to New York State in 1795 and other 
importations were made later, but the first 
importation, the blood of which was kept 
pure and made the foundation of a herd, 
was made into Massachusetts in 1861. From 
1875 to 1885 there were imported into this 
country 10,000 cattle of this breed. After 
1885, owing to the presence of the foot and 
mouth disease in Holland, no importations 
were made for 15 or 20 years and few since 
then; but today the Holsteins outnumber 
any other dairy breed in this country. In 
the South, however, they have never become 
numerous, being far less in numbers than 
Jerseys, although scattered throughout every 
state in the South. The breed is also kept 
in considerable numbers in Germany and 
Belgium and in smaller numbers in many 
other countries throughout the world. 





TAIT BUTLER 








Holstein Type—In Holland, and earlier 
in this country, Holsteins were more “beefy” 
than the present-day generally accepted type. 








N OUR series of “Agricultural Classics” 
this week the very popular “Country Boy's Creed” by Edwin 












AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE COUNTRY BOY’S 


CREED” 


Osgood Grover, as follows :— 


you do it; 


boy in the city; 


upon pluck. 


we are presenting 


; BELIEVE that the country which 
“ God made is more beautiful than 
the city which man made; that life 
out-of-doors and in touch. with the 
earth is the natural life of man. I 
believe that work is work wherever 
I find it, but that work with Nature 
is more inspiring than work with 


what you do, but on how 
that opportuni- 
ty comes to a boy on the 
farm as often as to 2 
that life 
is larger and freer and 
happier on the farm than 
in town; that my success 
depends not upon my lo- 
cation, but upon myself 
—not upon my dreams, 
but-upon what I actually 
de—not upon luck, but 
I believe, in 
working when you work, 
and in playing when you 
, play, and in giving and 

demanding a square deal in every act of life. 
(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” will be “A Country Girl's 
Creed” by Jessie Fields, We shall appreciate it if readers will send 
us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


shuck meal and 3 pounds or 3 parts of Cot- 
tonseed meal, The heavy milking cows poy 


grain mixture should have some other com 
centrate added such as wheat bran, glut 
feed, soybean meal, peanut meal, or linge 
meal. 
For such cows ,we suggest something tke 
the following mixture :— 
4 parts corn, cob, and shuck meal; 
1 part cottonseed meal; 


2 parts wheat. bran or i part gluten meal, 
bean meal or peanut meal, 


dairy cows. 


the most intricate machinery. I be- ferior in feeding value for milk cows. o 
lieve that the dignity of these cows get the green oats then they will & 
labor depends not on do very well on a mixture of four parts of © 


cottonseed meal. 


feeding dairy cows. 


because of the high price of the latter. 


legume hay for dairy cows. 
are on green pasture and only getting a 


make much difference whether this small 
cially if sufficient grain is fed to meet the 


needs of the cows; but if the cows get no 
green feed and the entire roughage is to be 





will be a very great difference. 
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often expressed it before, in our opinion the 





There seems no doubt but that the dairy 
type has become better fixed and more pro- 
nounced in recent years in this country. Holsteins still 
have a less pronounced or specialized dairy type than 
the Jersey, which is the most highly specialized type 
among the dairy breeds. Holstein cows have the wedge 
shape, but it is generally less pronounced. Their shoul- 
ders are thicker and deeper than in the highly special- 
ized dairy form. 

The most highly specialized dairy type of Holsteins 
is more angular, the shoulders are sharper, the loins 
and hips broad and the thighs thinner and more incurv- 
ing than in the European type and many of the original 
specimens of the breed in this country. 


In Holland, the cows are sold for beef at a younger 

age than in this country and the calves, which are large, 

_ weighing about 90 pounds at birth, are fattened and sold 

for veal. For these reasons, no doubt, cows approach- 

ing more nearly the beef type have been retained in 
Holland than in America. 


Color—The color of Holsteins in this country is 
black and white. At one time about an equal division 
of black and white was preferred but in recent years 
the animals having most white are more popular. In 
Holland, many herds are seen in which red and white 
individuals outnumber the black and white. The two 
colors do not mingle or run into each other but the 
color spots are clearly defined. The red color instead 
of black is not tolerated in this country. However, a 
color fad has never been worked to the isjury of 
this breed. 

Largest of Dairy Breeds—The Holstein-Friesian 
is the largest of the special dairy breeds. Bulls weigh 
from 1,800 pounds to 2,200 pounds and cows average 
around 1,200 to 1,250 pounds. 


Adaptability—Holsteins, being large, possess an 
enormous capacity for consuming feed, especially grass, 
hays, and roughages. They are well adapted to rich 
lands which produce feeds in large quantities. The 
lands of Holland are either very rich, where reclaimed 
from the sea, or very poor, but the larger numbers 
and the larger individual cows are kept on the rich 
lands. . They are supported more largely on green pas- 
tures and\hays or roughages, for which they are well 
fitted, than'\on concentrates, compared with this country. 


Milking Qualities —Holsteins produce the largest 
quantity of milk of any of the dairy breeds, for a day, 
a weel, a month, or a year. Cows of this breed have 


‘ 


produced over 35,000 pounds of milk in a year, and 63 
quarts or 1534 gallons in a day. They are the most 
economical producers of milk, and the best for market 
milk production when milk containing 3 to 3% per cent 
of butterfat meets the market demands. The average 
per cent of butterfat in the milk of Holstein cows is 
about 3.4. 

Holsteins hold the records for all breeds in both the 
quantity of milk and butterfat production in a year. 
Although the color of milk does not necessarily indi- 
cate its richness in butterfat, Holstein milk is not as 
yellow as that of Jerseys and Guernseys and the fat 
globules are smaller and the fat is softer. 

Disposition and Feeding Qualities.—Holsteins have 
nerve force and vigor, but they are the least “nervous” 
or excitable of the special dairy breeds. They are 
gentle, quiet, and not easily excited or disturbed. 

In feeding qualities, Holsteins are unsurpassed among 
the dairy breeds. They consume large quantities of 
feeds and turn these feeds into large quantities of milk 
or put on flesh rapidly. Steers from this breed, the old 
cows, and calves put on weight rapidly and are the best 
beef producers of the special dairy breeds. 

Udders.—The udders of Holstein cows are large, 
in line with their large milk production, but the pend- 
ent or low-hanging type of udder is too common.. 

Eckles gives as the strong points of this breed: “The 
high average milk production; the vigor and strength 
of constitution; the strong vitality of the calves; the 
good breeding qualities; . .. and the quiet, contented 


disposition.” 
Editor’s Note.—The next subject in our series of live- 
stock arti.'es will be “The teristics and Histo 


of the Gueiasey Cow.” Last week we published an arti- 


* cle on the Jersey cow. Week after next the Ayrshire 
breed will be discussed. We believe it will pay those 
who want to have timely information about these breeds 
on hand to save these articles. 


GRASS HAY NOT GOOD DAIRY ROUGHAGE 
* MANAGER of a mercantile company writes as 


follows: “I have ear corn that I want to grind, 
grain, cob, and shuck, and feed to my milk 
cows. What would be good to mix with the ground 
corn? Also how would it do for hogs with some 
tankage mixed with it? I am feeding my cows timothy 
hay for roughage. I will soon have new oats, however.” 


If the cows were getting green feed or legume hay, 






SJ 
only suitable roughages for dairy cows are 
green feed or pasturage, silage, roots, and legume hays. 
Since our reader wants to know the difference if 
protein content of corn shucks and legume hays, we 
give below the digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
corn shucks and soybean hay :— 


Corn shucks Soybean hay 


Digestible carbohydrates 22.7 pounds 39.2 pounds 
Digestible protein ............ 1.0 pounds 11.7 pounds 
Digestible fat .........seeeee- 0.3 pounds 1.2 pounds 


It will be noted that soybean hay contains 11.7 times 
as much digestible protein as corn shucks, 1.7 tmes as 


much digestible carbohydrates, and 4 times as much 


digestible fat. 


If our reader is feeding corn shucks just as a filler © 


or as a small amount of dry roughage, they will serve 
the purpose, but if he is feeding shucks instead of 
soybean hay for their feed value, he is making a 
mistake. 

One important value in legume hays, as compared 


with low-grade roughages, like corn shucks, corn stovefy — 


grass hays, cottonseed hulls, etc., is that the feeding of 


legume hay takes the place of a part of the graim ~ 
Five or | 


ration, especially such feeds as wheat bran. 
six pounds of legume hay is equal to four pounds of — 
wheat bran and if the legume hays are home- “grows 
they are much cheaper. 


HORSE EATING OWN DROPPINGS 


produce 
which require more concentrates and moral 
variety, would do very well on a mixt eS) 


quiring more than 10 pounds daily of this — 


#3 
*: 





Timothy hay is not a good roughage for” 
It is a high-priced hay selling” 
for as much as legume hays and is far ine ? 


corn, cob and shuck meal and one part of 


CORN SHUCKS VS. SOYBEAN HAY 


READER wishes to know the feeds” 
ing value of corn shucks as compar 7 
ed with clover and soybean hay for ~ 


He says his dairyman ~ 
is substituting corn shucks for legume hays, 7 





Corn shucks are a poor substitute for ~ 
If the cows” 


small amount of dry roughage, it will not ~ 


amount is corn shucks or legume hay, espe-~ 


either corn shucks or legume hay, then there © 
As we have © 
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a cure for a horse eating his own droppings.” j 

The cause for this habit is that the horse a 

not getting all that his system needs in his feed. This” 
horse is getting oats, corn, wheat bran, and a “mule 


A READER wishes to know “the reason for and) , 









feed,” but we are not told the kind of hay. We think > 











it will be rare that a horse getting such a variety of 7 
feeds will eat his own droppings. Possibly after @ 
horse has been doing this for sometime he may com 
tinue it under conditions which would not have caused 
him to acquire the habit. ay 
We think it probable that this horse is not getting ~ 
the mineral matter required by his body. We suggest 
that he be given a tablespoonful of the following mi 
ture night and morning for a week and then the mi 
ture be kept before him all the time :— 
Wood ashes or superphosphate (acid phosphate).. 
He gestae charcoa 
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The T. S. Smiths of Brewton, Alabama, Were Down But They Caught on Dairying and Won 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Agricultural Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


. S. SMITH, .of Brewton, Alabama, 

is a dairyman who knows how it 

feels to be broke—so broke that a doc- 

* tor’s bill of $60 looked like a financial 

mountain to him. It 

was long overdue 

and he had no hopes 

of paying it in the 
immediate future. 

And ‘the embar- 
rassment of it was 
felt not alone by 
him, but also by an 
industrious wife and 
eight children, some 
of whom were small. 
The oldest had finished high school and 
had found work in a local bank. Others 
were in public school or high school, or 
below school age. 

Looking back over the situation, Mr. 
Smith says, “Those were dark days for 
us. We-were without income and no 
job was in sight.” But he has pride in 
the fact that his financial distress came 
not to him as a dairyman but before he 
turned to cows. It was due to condi- 
tions over which he had no control. He 
was then a victim of unfortunate Cir- 
cumstances, but he was not without hope 
and ambition to change the circumstances 
so far as he ‘and his, family were con- 
cerned. 

Brewton—when the Smiths moved 
there in 1912—was essentially a timber 
section, being in the longleaf pine belt 
not far from the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
time for agriculture to follow-the tim- 
berman and Mr. Smith moved down 
from the Black Belt in Central Alabama 
to sell cut-over land. 
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As a promoter and land salesman Mr. 
Smith made satisfactory progress until 
1914 brought “hard times” to his busi- 


ness. He had an abundance of land for 
sale but could not find buyers. There 
were, at that time, many landowners 


anxious to sell out, but there were none 
wishing to buy. That was the year when 
the outbreak of the World War knocked 
the bottom out. of the cotton market and 
the price went down around a nickel a 
pound. Despite the efforts of the pro- 
moters of the “buy-a-bale movement” 
there were none wishing to extend their 
acreage or go into the business of mak- 
ing cotton. Plainly, there was no de- 
mand for land. It looked dark not only 
for Brewton but for the entire South, 
for the king of crops in Dixie had lost 
his throne. 


Turned to Cows 


ECESSITY, the mother of inven- 

tions, caused the Smiths. to do the 
—unusual for them. They began keeping 
boarders. This called for . milk; and 
they decided that it was cheaper to make 
it than to buy it. They bought a cow, 
on credit; and this was the beginning of 
a successful dairy farm in Alabama. . It 
has. brought to the Smiths~ happiness, 
contentment, and adequate income for a 
family of 10, 


It was during his boarding-house ca- 
teer that Mr. Smith had an. opportunity 
to place his case before a friend, Tom 
Neal, who was financially able to help 
him. He told him frankly about the situ- 
ation. His one cow had demonstrated 
to him the possibilities in dairying. He 
said to his friend: “With a few cows I 
could make some money.” 

“Why don’t you get them?” Neal in- 
terrogated understandingly. 

“Lack of money,” Smith replied. 

His financial status was such as to 
Make him reluctant to ask for a loan; 
but, without doing so, he conveyed his 
‘dea to his friend. A loan was arranged 
ona friendship basis and a few days later 


| Mr. Smith bought, with borrowed money, 
_ three grade Jersey cows. 


His experience on a farm back in the 


Black Belt and also as a salesman of 
cut-over land, had taught him the value 
of knowing what a business was doing. 
If his new venture was to be unprofitable 
he wanted to know it before wading out 
too far, If successful, he wanted to 
know also about leaks and mistakes to 
make it more successful. And so he 
began keeping books the day he received 
that loan which made him in reality a 
dairyman. ._He could not take chances; 
he had to know. 


Know How They Stand 


ROM that time until this day, the 

Smiths have kept books and know ab- 
solutely what they are doing. Although it 
was an idea in which both concurred, 
Mr. Smith admits that his wife has been 
the bookkeeper of the family and to her 
is due much of the credit for their suc- 
cess in the dairy world. 

They began dairying with those three 
grade Jersey cows on February 1, 1915; 
and this marks the beginning of a new 
fiscal year with them. Each year on 
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February 1 they balance their books and 
see what the year has brought to them. 
They are whole milk dairymen, selling at 
retail, delivered in the town of Bréwton. 

“At the end of our first year,” said 
Mr. Smith, “our records showed a profit 
of $149.60 per cow. This included labor, 
all of which was done by the family. 
We were living in town, had no pasture, 
and bought all feed. 

“Our showing the second year was 
better. Milk and other prices were about 
the same for us but we were learning the 
business. Our profit per cow was $178.69 
that year. Higher feed prices with no 
corresponding advance in milk prices cut 
our profits to $155.38 the third year. 


“And the fourth year (February 1, 
1918, to February 1, 1919) was our low- 
est year in returns per cow. It was 
$133.73. There the eurve turned upward 
and has been on a good level ever since.” 


Here Mr. Smith reminded me that 
these figures do not apply only to those 
three grade Jerseys. As his finances 
grew he bought other cows. He was a 
careful buyer and managed to get good 
grade cows at a low price. Soon he had 
a herd of 17 grade and 2 registered Jer- 
seys. A rule of his from the beginning 
has been to sell nothing but good milk, 
and he has kept a waiting list of those 
who would buy milk from him.. Selling 
has been his least worry, although Brew- 
ton is a small town and there are other 
dairymen nearby. 


By using purebred bulls they improved 
their herd, but their books revealed an 
important lesson to them. It was that. 
they were losing money. raising calves: 


= 
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“We found,” said Mrs. Smith, “that it 
was costing us $150 to raise a calf to 
two years. Those which we did not need 
we sold, and our average price was about 
$100—a loss of $50 per calf.” 


Sold Grades, Bought Purebreds 


N THIS, as on.other problems, the 

Smiths did some thinking jointly. 
They arrived at a decision. It was to 
sell their entire herd of grades and .buy 
purebreds. Those two registered Jerseys 
helped them to make this decision, 

An .advertisement in a farm paper 
brought several inquiries, one of which 
resulted in a saleein. June, 1920. Seven- 
teen grades were sold for an average of 
$135 each and the two registered cows 
were kept. : 

Meantime Mr. Smith was in touch 
with one of the oldest Jersey breeders in 
the South. When he sold he bought. 
The five registered cows which he bought 
cost him $300 each. The complete trans- 
action reduced his herd from 19 to 7. 
The five arrived the day the 17 were 
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shipped, and not a customer failed to 
get his milk, 


When Mr. Smith reached this point in 
his story he turned to his books again. 
“At the end of each month,” he con- 
tinued, “we deduct our expenses from 
our income, and divide the difference by 
the number of cows. June, 1920, was 
our fast month with grades. Our profit 
per cow that month was $14.65. July, 
the first month with registered cows our 
profit was $25.16 per cow. And we were 
able to sell our calves for about $200 
each as compared with $100 for grades. 
February 1, 1922, marked the end of our 
first full year with registered cows and 
that year our profits per cow were 
$274.31.” 


With only seven cows this would not 
have been a big income but Mr. Smith 
reminded me that he soon bought other 
cows. He now~-has 30 and his herd 
brings hinr a labor income of $6,000 to 
$8,000 per year. 


Before he sold his grade cows he 
bought a 30-acre farm one mile from 
town. It is set in lespedeza, carpet grass, 
and Bermuda. It furnishes good grazing 
three-fourths of the year. It helps some 
the other three months. All the manure 
goes to the pasture which has made it 
very rich and productive. He buys all 
feed except pasture. At one time he 
tried producing feed but found that it 
was not feasible for him. 


Educating Their Children 


N 1923, I made my first visit to the 
Smith farm, going with County Agent 
H. H. Williamson, who has worked ii 


close coéperation with him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith told us about: their cows but 
they had more pleasure in telling us 
about their children who were, and still 
are, partners in the business. “ 

To teach the children business, they 
pay each child a salary and he or she 
does his or her own buying. Each is re- 
quired to save to form a good habit. 
Each child owns one or more cows, reg- 
istered in his or her name, 

Recently, I visited the Smiths the sec- 
ond time. I found them doing business 
in the same way. They had just remod- 
eled their home and bought more furni- 
ture. They told me that four. of their 
children have graduated at the State Uni- 
versity. A son is graduating at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, in the class of 1928. The. two 


younger children: are in high school... 


They will go to college. 

Only the oldest boy missed a college 
education and he happened to finish high 
school before his parents got started in 
dairying. He is working in a bank. And 
they attribute their financial come-back, 
the education of their children, who are 
becoming leading citizens, their satisfac- 
tion, and their contentment, to the fact 
that they have been successful with their 
cows. . 














PECAN EXCHANGE ELECTS 
@ OFFICERS 
A’ THE annual meeting of members 


in Albany, Georgia, May 15, all offi- 
cers and board members of the National 








Pecan Growers’ Exchange were re-elect-_ 


ed. Reports presented by the officers 
showed that the exchange has been effi- 
ciently managed and that it has rendered 
a service of great value to the producers 
and also to the consumers of pecans. 


The members first re-elected the board 
of directors and they in turn re-elected 
the officers who are W. P. Bullard, Al- 
bany, Ga., president; Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
Selma, Ala., first vice-president; J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga., second vice-president ; 
aad J; B. Taylor, Albany, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The board of directors is composed of 
these officers and Dr. J: D. Dean, Daw- 
son, Ga.; R: °C. Simpson, Monticello, 
Fla.; J. A. Kernodle, Camp Hill, Ala. ; 


Col. Harris, McRae, Ga.; and J. D. 
Nichols, Putney, Ga. : 
President Bullard reported to the 


members that 1,800,000 pounds of pecans 
of the 1926 crop, which the exchange 


. carried over to the fall of 1927, were 
sold at an average price of 23 cents per .. 


pound. This included seedlings and was 
much better than could have been. ob- 
tained in the fall of 1926, due to the rec- 
ord crop that year. The exchange now 
has no nuts on hand, all of the small 
crop of 1927 being sold.. The 1927 crop 
was very small but the exchange handled 
a larger per cent of the total production 
than in former years. 
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The Progressive Farme “ 


Cowpea Pay Days Stand-by the Year Round q 


Fresh Peas in Summer, Dry Peas at Other Seasons, Hay All the Time, and Vines Enrich Land 


CCASIONALLY some uninformed 

and unappreciative person bobs up 
and says, “Well, the old cowpea is going 
out of fashion. You-don’t see many of 
them these days.” As a matter of fact 
the South produces 
as many cowpeas as 
it ever did in spite 
of the enormous in- 
crease in the acre- 
age of soybeans and 
velvet beans. 


Cowpeas andSoy- 
beans Compared 

HE cowpea, in 

the opinion of 
miny farmers, is the best and most wide- 
ly grown legume cultivated in the cot- 
ton producing states with the soybean 
ranking second. On the other hand, the 
soybean has in many localities taken the 
place of the cowpea as a general pur- 
pose summer legume. Some farmers 
grow no cowpeas while others grow no 
soybeans. The two are rivals in many 
respects but rivals that work in harmony. 

Probably the greatest point of super- 
iority of the soybean is its growth char- 
acter that permits the ripe beans to be 
harvested by machines direct from the 
vines. On the.other .hand, the cowpea 
germinates more readily and is surer to 
come up to a stand, it produces better on 
very poor land, is highly prized as a hu- 
man food and as a human food ranks 
only slightly below lean beef in digesti- 
ble protein. 

In the average of the prices quoted in 
seedsmen’s catalogs for six leading va- 
rieties each of cDwpeas and soybeans 
with seeds of about the same sizes, we 
find that bushel prices of cowpeas aver- 
age $5.18 and. soybeans $2.92. These 
prices are for seed purposes only. The 
advantage seems to rest with the cowpea 
2 f we sell and with the soybean if we 

uy 
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Meiiaiies to Plant and How 


— cowpea thrives well on any land 
that produces cotton, tobacco, corn, 
small grain, truck, etc. On very poor 
land-or land in the greatest need of im- 
provement. the cowpea ranks first as a 
soil-improver, possibly excepting lespe- 
deza. 
With an application per acre of 300 
to 400 pounds of fertilizer analyzing 10 
to 12 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 to 
6 per cent of potash we may expect cow- 
peas to more than double their yield of 
seed and hay. When the peas are picked 
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and the remainder of the plant plowed 
down, yields of crops that follow should 
be doubled. 


There are a number of valuable varie- 
ties of cowpeas. They vary widely in 
adaptation to soil characters. The Whip- 
poorwill is the most widely grown 
throughout the South, though the Groit 
is very probably the most consistent in 
prodtcing high yields of both peas and 
hay. Other popular varieties are Brab- 
ham, Iron, New Era, Clay, Unknown, 
and Taylor. On land infested with wilt 
er root-knot (nematode) such varieties 
as Brabham, Iron, Victor, and Monetta 
should be grown since*they are resistant 
to wilt and root-knot diseases and aid 
in controlling them. 


California Gets Our “Cowpea Pay 
Days” 


ERTAIN varieties of cowpeas such 

as those of the Blackeye, White, and 
Crowder groups sell at a_ substantial 
premium and are in strong demand by 
the local and chain grocery stores and re- 
tail at prices varying from $8 to $12 per 
bushel. Blackeye cowpeas produced in 
California are on sale in the larger mar- 
kets of the South at prices ranging from 
108\per cent to more than 200 per cent 
higher than Southern grown cowpeas of 
varieties less popular for table use. Cali- 
fornia growers are actually shipping cow- 
peas more than two thousand miles to 
Southeastern markets, and. selling them 
for two and three times as much as our 
Southern farmers are getting. Our Cali- 
fornia friends do this by supplying the 
market with a demanded and superior 
product. They capitalize on the desire 
of folks to have clean, sound, unmixed, 
and standard grades of foods and delica- 
cies. (And the cowpea is surely a deli- 
cacy; it is not to be classed with the 
plebeian Boston and Navy Bean). The 
Californians supply the market with 
what people want and just will have and 
charge luxury prices. 


Only a few Southern farmers attempt 
to specialize in cowpeas or to produce 
them even in small quantities for sale in 
nearby towns. These few sell hulled 
green cowpeas by the pint and quart at 
prices ranging from $8 to $16 per bushel 
and even higher. This is at the approxi- 
mate rate of $12 to $24 per bushef on 
the basis of dry cowpeas, since full grown 
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green cowpeas are nearly or quite twice 
as large.as dry. ripe cowpeas. 


Advantages of Different Planting 
Methods 


OR producing seed peas, the rows 
should be about 3 feet wide, using 
20 to 30 pounds of seed per acre. They 
are sowed on stubble land, in the rows 
with corn, in corn middles, in rows alter- 
nating with other rowed crops, or often 
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PAY DAY PETE 
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that?” 
said Pay Day 
Pete when we | 





, called to tell 
him about next 
week’s pay day 
article. “Straw- 
berries? Sure, 
Pll take mine | 
with cream and 

sugar.” “It took us some time to 

make him understand that he'd bet- 
ter be setting out some plants if he 
expected to have. strawberries to 
sweeten his pocketbook next-spring. 
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with early maturing spring truck crops. 


1. On idle, poor land, broadcast sowing for 
ripe peas, for hay or for plowing down may be 
profitably made, sowing 1 to 2 bushels of 
seed to the acre. (Three pecks of New Era 
contain about as many seeds as 5 pecks of 
Taylor or Extra Early Blackeye.) 

2. Cowpeas may be used for seeding alone 
in rows, putting down 2 to 6 seeds to the 
foot. Many thousand acres are seeded with 
ordinary grain drills with part of the grain 
cups stopped and the width of the rows 
made to vary widely. 

3. When grown for hay or to be plowed 
down sowing may be done broadcast or by 
grain drill in rows 6 to 8 inches apart. The 
drill is set to sow from 1 to 2 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

4. For silage with corn both crops may be 
sowed in one operation using ordinary corn 
planters. 

5. When seeded broadcast in corn at the 
last cultivation sow 45 to 90 pounds of seed 
per acre. Broad-footed cultivators cover the 
peas and clean out the rows of corn. For 
sowiag in corn one-horse drills that make 
2 to 3 rows of peas in the corn middles are 
very satisfactory. 

6. Sowed broadcast with corn, using 3 pecks 
of corn to 4 to 6 pecks of cowpeas, good yields 
of high quality hay are often made, but sor- 


ghum gives more satisfactory results with 
peas than corn does. Sow a peck of seed of 
an early variety of sorghum with a bushel 
of peas. 


Six More Big Facts About Cowpea : 
Pay Days 


E MUST not overlook the fact 

that an important part of our pay- 
day receipts from cowpeas is the effect 
they have on the soil. They bring a big- 
ger pay day from the crop that follows 
on the same land; and, when we have a 
good stand on a well prepared seedbed, 
cowpeas smother weeds as well as any 
crop grown in the South and thus save 
a great proportion of the cost of fight- 
ing weeds. In addition to this advantage 
which alone justifies growing cowpeas, 
this crop has these six additional points 
to commend it :— 

1. Jt makes one of our best hays. It is 
almost equal to wheat bran as a dairy 
cow feed and stands in Class A as a feed 
for all hay-eating animals. 

2. Money is saved and made, too, when 
we grow our own cowpea seed. We 
know what we have in variety and quality 
and a surplus for seed will bring good 
prices. 

3. Cowpeas are a valuable addition to 
the human diet and contain digestible 
protein in quantities almost equal, pound 
for pound, to the protein of lean beef. 

4. There is almost no limit to the de- 
mand for the more favored varieties for 
table use. Unmixed, clean, graded, ripe 
cowpeas are wanted by select customers 
throughout the year. When gathered when 
they are full grown, but before the pods 
have dried, they are high priced through- 
out the South im all towns and cities but 
as yet are little known in Northern mar- 
kets. Here is an opportunity for expan- 
sion. 


5. While the Blackeye and Lady are 
in most demand by housewives, there are 
other varieties just as attractive that 
possess table qualities equally good. Some 
of these are Rice, Much, Blackeye Lady, 
Sugar Crowder, Michigan Crowder, 

6. Anyone who will specialize in cow- 
peas for table use, make pure selections 
for planting, and save seed from only 
the best individual plants can distribute 
cowpea pay days through the year—pay 
days on which we can count on high 
profits too. 

Editor’s Note.—For a more extended 
discussion of cowpea culture and’ vari- 
eties consult Farmers’ Bulletin 1148, a 
copy of which will be sent free on request 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


If You Want Good Cows Feed Your Heifers 


A Pound of Animal Flesh Reaches Its Highest Value on a Young Cow 


HEN we speak of the factors 

which will affect the soundness of 
our growing dairy industry in Georgia 
and the Southeast we frequently omit a 
factor “of vital im- 
portance. We say 
much about the val- 
ue of bringing up 
the average produc- 
tion of our cows 
through improved 
methods of feeding 
and we cannot men- 
tion this too often. 
The importance of 
improved blood lines 
in our breeding work with dairy cattle 
receives a good bit of attention and it is 
difficult to see how this point can be over- 
stressed. But it certainly seems to me 
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~ growing out of calves and heifers receives 
too little thought among dairymen. 


By FRANK 


W. FITCH 


Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


One has only to ride along our roads 


and observe the half starved dairy heif- 
ers, to get an idea of the seriousness of 
this 
dairy industry. These heifers and calves 
are the cows of tomorrow. It takes years 
to overcome the ill effects of underfeed- 
ing on any growing animal and some- 
times the harm can never be righted. 
And of what value is it to introduce im- 
proved, production in the blood lines if 
we fail through neglect to give these 
growing heifers the opportunity to prove 
that there is a value in good breeding. I 
have been on some farms where it seem- 
ed to be a matter of pride with the 
owners that their calves and heifers were 
not “pampered,” as they say. 


phase of our rapidly growing 


In many 


cases the calves were plainly underfed 


and wndersize for their age, and the point 
was made without shame that it did not 
cost anything to raise them. Now I do 
not want to be misunderstood. I believe, 
and this belief. is supported by most 
recognized breeders, that a growing 
heifer should not be kept fat. I think 
an overfat condition in the heifer will 
tend to produce a certain amount of 
coarseness in the Cow. But of the two 
sins, underfeeding is the greater. 


It is false economy to starve a heifer. 
A dairy farmer or a breeder cannot af- 
ford to do this. If he plans to sell any 
surplus animals, the buyer will cheer- 
fully pay. a little more for a well fed, 
well grown-out animal in good flesh. A 
pound of flesh on a good dairy heifer 
will sell for more money than on most 





any other class of livestock I know of. 


The heifer calf should receive milk for 
from four to six months. Give-whole 
milk for the first two weeks and then 
gradually change to skimmilk. As soon 
as the calf goes on skimmilk she should 
be taught to eat grain. A little whole’ 
corn and whole oats in a box will give 
the youngster something to chew on and 
will be good for her. An excellent ra- 
tion for growing calves and heifers is as 
follows: equal parts of whédle oats, 
cracked corn, and wheat bran. To this 
should be added 1 per_cent of salt and 
1 or 2 per cent of steamed bone meal to _ 
supply needed minerals. The _ heifers 
need also plenty of roughage of good 
quality at all times. 


The aim should be to grow out the 
heifer calves in such a way that strong, 
healthy, good producing cows will be the 
result. | 
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2, 1928 
NEW EXTENSION AGRONOMIST| 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Prof. 
L. N. Duncan, director, Extension 
Service, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
thet J. C. Lowery, who at present is 
one of the State 
4-H club leaders of 
Alabama, will on 
July 1 become ex- 
tension agronomist. 
He will be trans- 
ferred from club 
work to this position 
which has been va- 
cant since Frank 
Boyd resigned two 
years ago. 

Mr. Lowery has been connected with 
Auburn since he came here as a student 
in the fall of 1919. He came from a 
farm in Cullman County. He graduated 
in agriculture in 1923 and went immedi- 
ately to Jefferson County in county 
agency work.—He continued in Jefferson 
County until he was promoted to state 
work. 

Fertilizers, soils, and crops will be his 
main projects as extension agronomist. 
Like the other extension specialists, he 
will work in codperation with the county 
agents. 


. 
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| | TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK | 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 





NDER the heading “Guns for Gar- 
deners” The Waycross Georgian 
militantly speaks as follows :— 

“Every gardener needs a ‘gun’ if he (or 
she) is to raise a crop of tasty vegetables 
unmarred by the ravages of hordes of insect 
enemies. But the ammunition is poison dust 
and spray instead of bullets. Hand spray 
or dust ‘guns’ are as much a part of the suc- 
cessful gardener’s armament as the hoe is 
in the eternal battle against the pests which 
feast ravenously on unprotected flowers and 
vegetables.” 


Even though we keep the bugs from 
eating up our crops and make more than 
we need, it profiteth us nothing if we find 
no market. In this connection The Moul- 
trie (Ga.) Observer observes :— 


“Many, in fact most farm products, are 
sold by grade. Quality and uniformity in 
grains, fruit, cotton, potatoes, dairy and 


poultry products command a premium from 
the buyer. A few minutes spent in picking 
out dirty, cracked or small eggs and sending 
a crate full of large, clean eggs, all of the 
same color means a better price. Dirty, un- 
graded potatoes are heavily discriminated 
against by buyers, both wholesale and retail. 
A carload of steers or hogs of uniform size, 
color and quality will attract the eye and 
money of the cattle buyers sooner and more 
favorably than a nondescript load of live- 
stock ranging from big to little, fat to thin.” 


In one breath, so to speak, five papers 
speak up to the effect that there is profit 
in keeping animals that fill the milk pail. 
Under the heading “Money in Cows,” 
The Blackshear Times, which is published 
in the heart of the rich Georgia tobacco 
territory, printed this :— 

: “The Greensboro Herald-Journal says there 
is money in raising cows, and introduces 
the following to prove the statement:— 

“The Thomasville Press says that one 
Thomas County farmer who milks five cows 
receives sufficient cash from the sale of 
cream to pay two farm hands and clothe his 
family, and besides has skimmed milk for 
his pigs and chickens. He is doubling the 
Production of his land from the fertilizer of 
the barns. The man and the cows, declares 
the Thomasville paper, are visible to the 
naked eye if anybody is interested.’ ” 

Then the following appeared in The 
Lagrange (Ga.) Graphic where it was 
credited to The Jackson (Ga.) Progress 
Argus :— 

“Money in cows,’ says a headline. You 
bet there is—provided the home feed is rais- 
ed. Feed is first, feed is second, and feed is 
third in the livestock and dairy game. A 
lot of people approach the dairy industry 
from the wrong end, getting the cows before 
they get the feed.” 

Then as if he desired to fill the pail of 
evidence to overflowing the editor of The 
Jackson (Ga.) Progress Argus printed 
this :— 

“When the sober conservative.commonsense 


farmers of Georgia, cradled in a regime—of 


cotton since the close of the Civil War, step 
out and pay $500 and more for a purebred 
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dairy cow, it is the sign that a new era has 

dawned in the state...... Georgia will always 
have enough cotton farmers. There is no 
need to worry about that. ,Georgia has too 
few dairy farmers and livestock breeders. 
Cotton money continues to be poured out 
for dairy products from other states...... But 
Georgia is not producing enough dairy prod- 
ucts to supply the home demand, and train 
loads of milk and butter, grown in the great 
dairy centers of the Northwest, continue to 
pass through our borders.......We think the 
boll weevil did Georgia a favor when we 
swapped all cotton for good dairy cows.” 


This time of the year is a season when 
people enjoy getting out on the broad 
highways and going places or as The 
Walton Tribune (Monroe, Ga.) puts it, 
“the season of barbecues, reunions, all day 
meetings, and dinner on the ground.” And 
speaking of highways and the scenery 
along them, The Tribune publishes and 
endorses the following from the Stanly 
(N. C.) News Herald:— 

“The Lexington Dispatch...... quoted a re- 
cent speaker in High Point as telling the 
delegates assembled at the meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, that tourists 


coming into North Carolina are interested in 
seeing the beauties of the state and not mere- 


ly reading billboards of its business.concerns.” 

“What the farmers need,” says The 
Butler (Ga.) Herald, “is something that 
will relieve the present situation in which 
the better the crops come up in the field 
the faster they go down in the market,” 
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Ivey, Evelyn Berry, Edith - Creswell, 
Martha McAlpine and Nelle Reese. The 
usual daily crop and market message will 
be a part of the daily program. 








[WAPI PROGRAM 





[GEORGIA AIR SERVICE | 


OCATIONAL education, — cooking, 

livestock condition, egg-laying con- 
test reports, physical training, society, 
books, tobacco crop and calf clubs will 
furnish the topics for the staff of the 
Georgia -State College of Agriculture in 
their radio broadcast during the .week 
June 4 to 9. 

This agricultural program is put on 
every week day over WSB at 12:30 cen- 
tral time. Among the speakers for the 
week mentioned are Dr, Andrew : M. 
Soule, professors Paul: W. Chapman, W. 
F. McLendon, F, E. Mitchell, and E. C. 
Westbrook. The following women will 
appear on this program: Rhea Scott, Nan 





ROADCASTING along the usual 

line will go out from Station WAPI 
during ‘the week of June 3. The station 
will broadcast daily at noon (12 to 1) 
except Sunday, and night. programs 
from 9 to 10 Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. 


The noon-hour programs, as in the 


“past, will be of special interest to farm 


people but also of interest to those in 
cities and towns.” Music, lectures, mar- 
ket reports, and weather forecasts will 
be included. The night programs will 
be largely musical. P. O. DAVIS. 
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O REMOVE egg stains from silver, 
rub the stain with moistened salt. 
















30 x 3144 Cord 
$6.95 


| 29% 4.40/21 $g@-55 








29 x 4.40/21 99-40 





COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


Goes With Every Tire 
At No Extra Charge 


With every Firestone-built Tire 
purchased, complete money- 
saving, long mileage service is 
included at no extra charge. This 
service will greatly increase your 
mileage and still further reduce 
your cost per tire mile. 

Go to the nearest Firestone 
Dealer and start today to save 
money. 
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Cost You Less 
than any other Standard Tire 
Sold and Serviced by all 


Firestone Dealers 


Firestone manufactures and distributes, 
direct to its thirty thousand dealers, the 
famous Oldfield Tire which it has taken 
over from the Oldfield Tire Company, who 
for over four years, sold it through their own 
distributors and dealers as the most out- 
standing tire on the market, securing a 
higher price for the Oldfield than for any 
other high grade standard tire. Firestone 
Dealers can now give you this famous tire at 
very attractive prices. 

Firestone also manufactures and distrib- 
utes direct to its dealers, Courier Tires and 
Tubes. These tires are oversize, rugged and 
the protected side wall ribs prevent rut wear. 





Airway Tires are manufactured for small 
cars and Firestone Dealers can furnish you 
these tires at prices that can not be dupli- 
cated, placing them in a dominant posi- 
tion to furnish their trade with tires to 
meet any price or condition of service. 


These outstanding values could not be 
obtained without the unusual manufactur- 
ing methods and processes used exclusively 

. by Firestone. 


Firestone Dealers are trained and equipped 
to get out of your tires all the mileage built 
in at the factory. Whatever your tire needs 
—they have the tire you want to buy at the 
price you want to pay, whether it is the 
wonderful Firestone Gum Dipped Tire— 
the standard of the industry, or the Oldfield 
—Courier or Airway. Do not forget complete 
service goes with every Firestone-built Tire— 
he will save you money and serve yeu better! 


Other pone a Low 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. Sori rtan$, 
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The Prigrescc Fe 


he Bincks ot West Africa Hold Court 


Flood and Wilson Travel Inland and See Justice Meted Out by Natives 








THEY THOUGHT THEY HAD BOUGHT THESE BOYS 
Flood and Wilson gave these three youngsters a thrippence 


each for taking their picture. 
of our travelers thought they had bought 


WON ’T be using my car this morn- 

ing, boys,” offered an English to- 
bacco salesman we had met the night be- 
fore at the “open house” party at Win- 
nebah, on the west African Gold Coast. 
“You're jolly well welcome to it if you 
want it. Take a ride back and see a bit 
of the bush. That’s where the real coun- 
try is.” 

His important native chauffeur bowed 
Jim and me into the big American car 
and we struck out for an inland native 
town fjfteen or twenty miles back. The 
narrow little highway circled about the 
edge of the town as if screwing up its 
courage for the plunge and then struck 
boldly off into the jungle, a straightaway 
dash into the heart of the tangled Afri- 
can bush. 

Now we climbed a long, low hill and 
through the occasional open windows in 
the green jungle walls we caught fleeting 
glimpses of deep verdant valleys on either 
side, each a jungle in itself. There were 
hopeless masses of dark, dense under- 
growth topped by mightier trees of all 
kinds and colors, and even these over- 
shadowed by occasional giant palms tow- 
ering like hollyhocks over a weedy flow- 
er garden. 


A few miles farther inland, little clear- 
ings appeared, each only a few rough, 
acres hewn out of the jungle and pro- 
ducing, still in.a half-wild state, a living 
of sorts for the blacks who till the land. 
A half-dozen rows of corn, a crazy quilt 
patch of yams, a scattering of pawpaw 
trees, various sorts of greens, and always 
a background of stumps and weeds and 
undomesticated trees. A rather pitiful 
attempt at farming as we regard the pro- 
fession, for the work is all done by hand 
—and by head. 


There are no horses on these “farms,” 
no tractors, and not even cattle to be 
worked. There is no machinery of any 
kind, except crude, adze-like hoes, an oc- 
casional axe, a clumsy machete—and the 
bare hands, and feet and heads of the 
natives. In truth, the principal factor in 
what little success is achieved in this 
primitive manner of farming is Nature 
herself. who smiles on the pitiful little 
farms in her most tolerant and munifi- 
cent mood., Plenty of rain, plenty of 
sunshine, no \ killing-frosts, and a great 
variety of fruits and vegetables that have 
been acclimated through thousands of 
years of natural selection—these are the 


They were so hard to get rid 


gifts that supplement 
the meagre effort and 
knowledge furnished 
by the native farmers. 
TILL further in- 
land we found 
some cocoa planta- 
tions and a more sys- 
tematic cultivation. 
An enterprising man 
clears a patch of land, 
sets out cocoa or oil 
palm trees and when 
the trees finally begin 
to produce, his future 
is assured. He piles his 
crop on the heads of 
his wives and children 
—and sometimes his 
slaves, even in these 
modern times—trans- 
ports it to the nearest 
motor road or town, 
often a hundred miles 
or more away, and 
collects his yearly 
revenue. A laborious 
process and yet thou- 
sands of tonsof palm 
and cocoa are exported 
annually and every 
pound grown entirely by natives with no 
machinery or power of any kind. 


Of course, commerce is developing 
more and more of a demand for the co- 
coa and palm oil of Africa as well as a 
reciprocating demand on the part of the 
African natives for print cloth and other 
products of civilization in return. As a 


them. 


* result, the next few years may see a great 


change in the farming methods in the 
west coast bush country, but in my opin- 


ion it will never be a white man’s farm-- 


ing country. White men, horses, and 
cattle cannot stand the climate, disease, 
tsetse fly, and other menaces against 
which nature has armed the blacks. The 
black heart of Africa must be forever 
black. If there are grandsons of the 
heroes of that great American pioneering 
epoch, the Covered Wagon days of ’49 
and the ’60s, who thirst for twentieth 
century pioneering they can find plenty 
of opportunity in Africa—but little .re- 
ward on the west coast for some time to 
come. 

“Hello! What’s going on there?” I 
yelled to our driver as a turn in the road 
disclosed a white stone building, sur- 
rounded by a wide, covered porch and 
scores of solemn blacks. 


“Co’t, sah. It be co’t palaver, sah,” 
he announced. “That be the co’t house, 
sah.” 


“Stop. Let’s see what’s up,” said Jim, 
He likes police courts anyway. We climb- 
ed out of the car and sidled up to a group 
of distinguished looking colored gentle- 
men who stood aloof at one end of the 
long porch. A young Daniel in gray spats, 
a gold pencil in his pocket, and the law 
of the land in one volume under his arm, 
greeted us with a cheerful bow. 

“We're just a couple of American tour- 
ists having a look around,” we explain- 
ed, “and wonder if we might visit court a 
few minutes?” 

“Certainly,” he replied, in better Eng- 
lish than American. “You'll be most 
welcome. This is just a lower court, 
where minor cases are heard, but you 
may find it interesting.” 

“The real trooks get into the higher 
courts, I suppose, just as they do in 
America,” I ventured, wondering if the 
native African judicial system had thus 
developed on a par with our own. 

“Ah, no, Sir,” he grinned. “The real 
crooks never get into any court here— 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 


just as in America.” Truly he was a 
wise judge, this well-dressed, black, young 
jurist. 


VVERYONE rose to his feet as we 

entered the crowded court room, and 
all remained standing until our conduc- 
tor, who turned out to be the judge him- 
self, took his place upon the bench and 
bowed us to conspicuous seats within 
the railed enclosure before the bench. 

His honor then poised a huge quill pen 
exactly as a learned judge should do, 
looked down from the ebony bench and 
smiled—first, sternly at a sullen black 
giant, naked to the waist, already ar- 
raigned directly before the bench, in the 
prisoner’s dock, a piece of glittering 
mahogany furniture that looked exactly 
like a Church of England pulpit. 

He smiled again—this time the wise, 
reserved smile of the sphinx, directed 
toward the battery of attorneys seated at 
a large table a little to his left. One 
sage old barrister, his kinky wool partly 
covered by a moth-eaten, powdered wig, 
scowled at his notes and thumbed a heavy 
book, inspiring at once the confidence of 
his client and the respect 
of his opponents. 


His honor smiled again 
—patronizingly at the 
roomful of spectators, 
and hospitably at us. 
Then he nodded to the 
clerk who immediately 
announced the case of 
Koko, charged with be- 
ing drunk. 

“Does he plead guilty 
or not guilty?” inquired 
the judge. 

“We know he 
drunk, your honor. He 
needs no hearing,” inter- 
rupted the bemedalled 
and_ sternly uniformed 
chief of police who acted 
as public accuser. 

“Well, did he plead 
drinking for native cus- 
tom? Maybe he had a 
mother back in the bush 
get married or die or 
something and had a right 
to drink.” We _ learned 
afterward that the Brit- 
ish colonial courts are al- 
ways careful to respect 
the native customs and 
usages wherever possible. 

“No, he didn’t plead 
native custom. It was 
nobody’s birthday,” grin- 
ned the black accuser. 

“What did you drink?” 

“Gin, your honor.” 


was 








thrippence,” solemnly declared the judge, 
and he winked at us. “Next case.” Sure. 
ly his justice was tempered with mercy, 

The next defendant was a licensed let- 
ter writer accused of charging too high a 
fee. 

“What did/you charge this man for 
writing a letter for him?” the bristling 
prosecutor asked the accused, nodding 


toward his accuser, a ragged victim of ~ 


illiteracy and profiteering. 


“Two and six, sir,” the dapper letter 
writer admitted. This is about sixty 
cents in American money, and is equiva- 
lent to two days wages for the common 
African laborer. 


“Are you a licensed letter writer?” 
asked the judge. 


“Yes, your honor.” 








The judge next read, partly for our © © 


benefit I believe, the statute for the pro-, 


tection of illiterates and then thundered 
at the accused, “You are literate and 
should know the law and should be the 
last to take advantage of illiteracy, the 
very source of your income. 
you charge so much?” 


“Well, he came to me when I was very 
busy, your honor, and—” 

“Ah, so business was 
brisk, eh? Then you can 
afford to pay a ten shil- 
ling fine. Next case.” 

And thus this black 
magistrate dealt out jus- 
tice. There was a tri- 
angle case, including a 
native doctor, the “other 
man,” and the “woman in 
the case.” There was a 
passenger truck driver 
accused of carrying two 
more passengers than his 
license permitted. When 
the judge found that he'd 
been up for the same of- 
fense three weeks before 
he fined the truck driver 
five pounds. There was 
a young girl with the 
universal weakness of 
her sex for fine clothes 
accused of stealing cloth 
from a store. There were 
two men for mutual as- 
sault and battery. There 
was one man fined for 
riding a bicycle at night 
with no light. And so it 
went until finally Jim 
and I arose to leave the 
court. His honor stood 
up to bow us courteously 
out and everyone in the 
room stood politely at 
attention. 


“If I’m ever caught; 
your honor, I’d like to be 
tried in your court,” I 
assured him as we left. 








“How much?” 





Why did . 


“Half a bottle, 
honor.” 


“That half bottle will 
cost you ten shillings. 


your 


NO HUSBAND—NO CARE 


This basket is full of ba- 
nanas and the upper tray is 
full of coal. The woman swings 
along the road with her load, 
singing to the baby without 
a care in the world—or a hus- 


“You are a Daniel.” But 
I hope they’ll never catch 
me. 

More of our experi- 


Next case!” and the pris- 
oner was led from the 
pulpit. 
A SHRIVELED old man with one eye 
gone was led into the dock, charg- 
ed with carrying a gun without a 
license. A rusty old muzzle loader, con- 
siderably over six féet long, was pre- 
sented as Exhibit A. Through an inter- 
preter the accused explained he had 
bought the gun a month before and dash- 
ed it to his son, back in the bush. The 
gun wouldn’t work and the old man was 
bringing it to a blacksmith to be fixed 
when he was arrested. 


“The accused is an old man, and out 
of respect for his age, I will fine him 


band either. 


ences in: West Africa 
will be described next 
week. 





| THINGS TO THINK ABOUT | 


| seas nag that you are proud of 

pleases the crops so that they laugh 
themselves into fatter harvests. To do 
a good job is a reward within itself. 





Present-day cultivation with up-to-date 
equipment produces higher yields of bet- 
ter quality with less labor. It is a good 
guarantee, therefore, of more profit. 

Weeds are a “leak in the dike.” 
Through them, both water and plant 
food that the crop needs{ will leak out. © 
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Plantings to Make 
By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


XCEPT in lower Florida, some of 

the following vegetables should be 
planted in every garden during June: 
beets, roasting ear corn, cucumbers, bush 
and pole beans, 
bush and pole but- 
terbeans, cabbage 
and collard seed 
sowed in beds for 
plants to be set 
in July or Au- 
gust, eggplants, 
okra, peppers, 
squash, tomatoes, 
and New Zealand 
spinach, where 
it has not already been planted. The sec- 
ond sowing of beets should be made so 
as to have tender, crisp ones instead of 
the old tough ones from the first sowing. 
A second planting of cucumbers should 
be made so as to make sure of a supply 
until late summer or early fall. Nothing 
is to be gained by setting eggplants and 
peppers much before late May or early 
June. One planting of eggplants and 
peppers should be sufficient. One should 
make two plantings of okra, one in late 
April or early May and the second one 
in June. Only one planting of New Zea- 
land spinach is necessary, but put it in 
now if it was not put in last month or 
earlier. At least three or four settings 
of tomatoes should be made during the 
summer and June is the proper time for 
the second one. If plants are not avail- 
able, suckers six to eight ‘inches long 
from the old tomato plants may be cut 
off and set out in the same way as plants. 
They will do equally as well. The above 
‘is not a complete list of vegetables that 
one may plant during June, but certainly 
these should be planted. Remember that 
the garden must have something planted 
in it practically every week in the year, 
or certainly throughout spring, summer, 
and early fall, if it is to be a real garden. 


Dust if Spray Pump Not Available. 
—Those who do not have a spray pump 
for spraying vegetables with Bordeaux 
or any other spraying mixtures, should 
make use of the vartous dusting mate- 
rials. A good dust: to control diseases is 
made of one part by weight of monohy- 
drated copper ~sulphate with four parts 
hydrated or powdered lime. It may be 
obtained from seed houses and hydrated 
lime is nothing more nor less than lump 
lime that has been exposed to the air 
long enough or enough water added for 
it to slake. To make this dust mixture 
efiective against eating insects like potato 
bugs, cabbage. worms, etc., add one 
pound of powdered arsenate of lead, 
making the mixture a pound of monohy- 
drated copper sulphate, a pound of pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, and four pounds 
hydrated lime. 


Don’t Cover Seed Too Deep.—Most 





L, A. NIVEN 


" What to Do in : the Carden: 


and Pests to Destroy 
NIVEN 


folks cover garden seed too deep. On 
an average, large seed like beans should 
not be covered more than an inch deep, 
early in the season, but may be covered 
some deeper, say 14% to 2 inches later in 
the season when the weather is hot and 
the soil dry. Small seed such as car- 
rots, etc., should only barely be covered. 
Remember that the earlier in the season 
and the colder the soil, the more shallow 
the seed should be planted, and the later 
and the hotter and drier the weather, the 
deeper they should be planted. 

Poison for Eating Insects.—Calcium 
arsenate or arsenate of lead in the pow- 
dered form is a good poison for all eat- 
ing insects, such as cabbage worms, [rish 
potato bugs, Mexican bean beetle, etc. A 
supply of one or both of these should be 
kept on hand at all times. Dilute them 
with four to five parts of finely pow- 
dered or pulverized lime to one part of 
the powdered arsenate of lead or calcium 
arsenate. Dust this on the vegetables 
that are being eaten. Put it on prefer- 
ably early in the morning when the dew is 
on and when no wind is stirring. It should 
be applied with a dust gun, but where 
one isn’t available, put it ig a_ thin 
cheesecloth sack and shake over the 
plants, taking every precaution to get it 
all over the plants. This method is not 
practicable, of course, except-on a small 
scale in the home garden. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


“NHANGED Feed Suddenly—I have 
a flock of purebred pullets. Part of 
them were laying every day. I changed 
their feed suddenly and every pullet 
stopped laying for several days. I will 
not do this again, for I lost several 
dozen eggs by this experience. 
MRS. L. McK. 
Reduced Sweet Potato Fertilizer.— 
An accident showed us what false econ- 
omy it is to reduce the amount of fer- 
tilizer to below that needed by one’s 
crop and soil. When we planted sweet 
potatoes last spring, we used only half 
as much fertilizer as ‘is usually used for 
them on our type of soil. By mistake, 
a few rows were given the usual amount. 
The yield on those rows was more than 
double that of those with the lighter fer- 
tilizing and the labor cost was the same. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 
Planted Too Near the Trees.—One 
of our biggest mistakes was planting our 
entire crop of Irish potatoes in the or- 
chard between the trees. The weather 
was very dry in the spring and the trees 
took up so much of the moisture that 
our potatoes were a complete failure. 
Another mistake was planting some of 
the vegetables too near a large fig tree. 
It was so dry, the vegetables died for 
lack of moisture. MRS. M. L. A. 














READING THE BIBLE 


Next Week Read the Book of Job. 


For the week June 3-9 inclusive every interested person is asked to read 
the Book of Job. The following interesting questions will be answered in 
this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of. the week. 


1, Who was Job? Tell about the right 
fousness of Job; his wealth; his religious 
care for his children; Satan appearing be- 

¢ God and falsely accusing Job and 
tempting him. 

2, Tell of Job’s first afflictions, and how 

was informed of them by four messen- 
gers. What was Job’s bodily affliction? 
What was his wife’s advice? Why did his 
three friends come? 

3. How did Job complain? How did Eli- 
Phaz reprove Job, and what was his ar 
gument? What was Job’s reply? 


4. What was Bildad’s argument? Ho 
did Job reply? oss 2 
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5. How. did Zophar reprove Job? How 
did Job maintain his views? 

6. Give the remaining contentions made 
by Eliphaz. What was Job’s reply? 

7. Give the remaining contentions of Bil- 
dad. What was Job’s reply? 

8. Give the remaining contentions of Zo- 
phar. What was Job’s reply? 

9. Who was Elihu? What stand did he 
take on the question? 

10. How did God humble Job? How was 
Job rewarded when he became humble, 
and submitted himself to God, and prayed 
for his’ troublesome friends? 











Put your 
Model T Ford 
in shape for 
thousands of miles 
of additional service 


MORE than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service and many of them can be put in shape for 
two, three and five, more years of service—and* even 
longer—at very small cost. 

The following list gives the approximate labor charges 
for re-conditioning the Model T Ford— 


Engine 
Tune motor (including replacement of commutator case, 


and vibrator points if necessary) - - - $ 1.00 
Grind valves and clean cuten hte WoT Se tate eee 3.75 
Overhaul carburetor - oad) & 1.50 
Reline detachable car somniatiecien bende Be Lien | 1.50 
Install new pistons or connecting rods - - -  - 6.00 
Tighten all main bearings- - - - - - - 6.00 
Overhaul motor and transmission - - - $20.00 to 25.00 
Rear System 
Replace rear axle assembly- - - - - =- - 2.50 
Install universal joint - - .- + - + = - 3.00 
Reline brake shoes ete ie eee tan! eae ager aL 1.50 
Tighten rear radius rod - aie Gees det eee .60 
— rear axle thohk, drive shaft pinion, or drive 
eas ae 5.00 
Guthed complete rear axle poate vs - = «+ $5.75 to 7.00 
Rebush spring and perches ire Wer Steen eM eit 1.75 
Oil and graphite springs - - - - - =; - 3.00 
Front s poten 
Overhaul front axle - - $4.00 to 5.00 
Rebush spindle bodies pase arms (both chdee) oe 2.50 
Replace or straighten spindle connecting rod - 75 
Tighten radius rod or steering ballcap - - - - .60 
Tighten all sockets and joints of frontend - - - 1.50 
Replace front spring tie bolt or new leaf es, Je 2.50 
Straighten front axle - - -+- + + + «= - 1.50 
Cheasels 
Tighten all nuts and bolts - a as Me 3.00 
Replace rear fender - - + + + = = = 1.75 
Overhaul steering gear yaks sae. pie aM oem 3.50 
Repair muffler Se Wee War Li tee ee ee 1.00 
Overhaul radiator- - -+- + + + «+= «= -« 7.50 
Line up front wheels - - + + - = = = 50 
Repaint Coupe - + + + + + = «= - 25.00 
Repaint Sedan ge i ee ey ee ee 25.00 
Repaint Touring Car - - + + + = = = 20.00 
Reupholster Runabout 22 Ge ee 8.00 
Reupholster Touring Car - - + + + «= = 15.00 
Repair seat cushion - - ee ee Me 2.50 
Replace top deck (Coupe or Sedan) pes ge 4.00 
Overhaul starting motor - ces te Aa 3.00 
Overhaul generator - - + + + = « 2.60 


These prices are approximate and are for labor only, 
because the number of necessary parts needed depends 
on the condition of each car. The charge for these parts 
is low, however, because of the established Ford low- 
price policy. 

So that you may get the greatest use from your Model 
T Ford over the longest period of timie, we suggest that 
you take the car to the nearest Ford dealer and have him 
estimate on the cost of putting it in good shape. A very 
small expenditure may be the means of giving you thou- 
sands of miles of additional service. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR| 


eee ast, June 4—This is the month 
of June. 

The month of brides and roses 

When pleasant sights salute the eyes 

And pleasant scents 
the noses. 

Tuesday, June 5. 
—If you want help 
with your wedding 
refreshments and 
plans send a stamped 
self addressed envel- 
ope to Mrs. W. N. 
Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 


Wednesday, June 6—If you have a 
friend being married this month why not 
make an old fashioned potpourri for her? 
It is made of dried_ros¢ petals and spice 
put in a pretty jar with a tight lid. Be 
sure to have a few of the petals from 
the bridal bouquet. 

Thursday, June 7.—Where very simple, 
out-of-hand refreshments must be served 
an ice cream sandwich is delicious. A 
thin slice of ice cream is put between 
two thin slices of cake. Devils food and 
vanilla ice cream, or sponge cake and 
strawberry cream make good combina- 
tions. If it can be served with plate and 
fork, pour a hot fudge sauce over it. 

Friday, June 8—Be sure to have some- 
one get a picture of the bride and groom 
as they come down the step. 

Saturday, June 9—Thank goodness, 
pranks and crude jokes on the bridal 
couple went out of fashion with the comic 
valentine. ’Twas a pretty cheap form of 
wit, wasn’t it? 

Sunday, June 10.— 

ROSE PERFUME 

A rose in a gown of yellow, 

A rose in a robe of white, 
In a vestment softly mellow, 

In a garment satin light; 
A rose in a drape of orchid, 

Or dark as a cavern’s gloom; 
But the whole world knows 
And worships a rose, 

Because of its rose perfume. 








A rose in a wrap of amber, 
A rose in a crimson shawl, 
A rose in a cream-dyed raiment, 
Or gold as an elm in fall, 
A rose like a torch for beauty, 
A rose like a dream abloom; 
But the whole world grows, 
To worship a rose, 
Because of its rose perfume. 
—L. Mitchell Thornton. 
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|__THE JUNE WEDDING | 


| Risieas songs and strains of wedding 
marches are in the air. Dream homes 
are coming true, for June is the month 
of weddings. 

There are three kinds of weddings; the 
church, the house and the outdoor, The 
first is\ beautiful where there are many 
friends, ‘the home is best where there is 
reason for \the wedding being simple or 
semi-private, but the wedding out under 
the trees is lovely for every bride who 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


has trees and lawn and flowers. Could 
anything be lovelier than to be married 
under a tree. 

“Lifting its emerald branches to the 
skiés in silent adoration? Yes ‘tis a 
goodly and a gladsome thing.” 

For the outdoor wedding choose the love- 
liest spot and make a green background 
unless there be a beautiful one already. 
Friends will make ropes of flowers and 
greenery to outline the bridal pathway 
from the door to the leafy altar. 

A bench should be provided for the 
bride and groom to kneel on but no pul- 
pit is required for the preacher nor are 
seats needed for any guests except per- 
haps a few for elderly people. 

As soon as the ceremony is over the 
minister greets the newly married pair, 
then the relatives of bride and groom 
and then the friends go forward to of- 
fer-felicitations and good wishes. 

How substantial the refreshments 
should be depends on circumstances. If 
the hour is mid-morning one wants only 
some punch made of tea, fruit juices, 
lemon and sprigs of mint. If the wed- 
ding is about twelve, for some reason 
called “high noon,” then chicken salad, 
lettuce sandwiches and iced tea are accep- 
table. You may like jellied ham, hot 
buttered rolls, fruit juice and pineapple 
ice better. 

If it’s an afternoon wedding, then you 
will want strawberry ice cream and a 
delicious cake, with punch served in the 
offing and dainty maidens to deliver jit. 

On a table on the porch or near it on 
the lawn will be the cake which the bride 
will cut with a knife with a great white 
bow on it. The one who gets the piece 
with the ring in it will wed soon, but the 
one getting the thimble or button will not 
wed at all. He or she who gets the dime 
will be rich. 


| WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


HOUSANDS of men and women 

will be celebrating the anniversary of 
the day on which they set sail on the sea 
of matrimony. 

The anniversaries are :— 

15th year—Crystal 
20th year—China 
2th year—Silver 
30th year—Pearl 
35th year—Coral 
4th year—Ruby 
45th year—Sapphire 
50th year—Gold 
55th year—Emerald 
75th year—Diamond 








Ist year—Paper 
2nd year—Calico 
3rd year—Muslin 
4th year—Silk 
Sth year—Wood 
6th year—Iron 
7th year—Copper 
8th year—Bronze 
9th year—Pottery 
10th year—Tin 


OUR BABIES 


+ 








RUIT juices should be given to ba- 

bies. This is what The Progressive 
Farmer book “Our Babies” has to say 
about them on page twenty-three. 

All babies, over one month of age, in 
order to grow and keep healthy, must 
have as part of their food, in addition to 
their nursing, the juice of oranges or to- 
matoes every day. 

Fruits have nourishing things called 
“vitamines” which means life-giving. The 
fruits rich in vitamines are oranges and 
tomatoes. Their early use will help keep 
the baby well, as orange and tomato juice 
are rich in vitamine “C” which prevents 
scurvy. 

Orange juice, like milk, is a very im- 
portant baby food. 

The tomato juice, even though it has 
been canned, may be used, as it keeps 
most of its good qualities. 

Sweet oranges, to which no sugar has 
been added, should be used. 

After the haby is about. a month old. 


1 teaspoon of strained orange or 2 tea- 
spoons of tomato juice should be given 
each day from a clean teaspoon, nursing 
bottle or cup. The amount ‘of juice is in- 
creased by one teaspoon of orange juice 
or two teaspoons of tomato juice each 
week, until by the end of the third 
month, the baby is getting, each day, 
about 8 teaspoons of orange or 16 tea- 
spoons of tomato juice, to which water 
may be added if necessary. 

Orange juice helps to build up a sound, 
healthy bone and muscle structure and 
helps to give the baby the right start. 


| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 


Summer-Dresses for Stout Women 


HE woman with a medium stout fig- 
ure needs to givé special attention to 
the lines of the light-colored dresses she 
is planning for summer wear. Light 











—Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 
A GOOD SUMMER DRESS FOR 
THE MEDIUM STOUT 
WOMAN 


colors more than dark ones tend to make 
persons look larger than they really are. 
Judicious designing of each dress, how- 
ever, will overcome this difficulty to a 
large extent. 

Up and down lines which may be 
formed in a number of ways help to re- 
duce the apparent width of the figure. 
Dresses should be made moderately loose, 
for tightness emphasizes the curves and 
makes one appear larger. Set-in sleeves, 
somewhat loose, and of full length, look 
well and are comfortable. Little or no 
trimming should be used because it will 
give a broadening effect if attention is 
directed to the arms. If trimming is used, 
let it follow the length of the arm. The 
belt should never be placed so as to make 
the upper portion of the dress the same 
length as the part from the hips to the 
hem, and it should always be made of the 
same material as the dress so that the 
line will not be conspicuous. Narrow 
belts are better than extremely wide ones. 

These points are applied to the cool 
summer dress illustrated. It was de- 
signed by specialists of the Bureau of 
Home Economics for a tall. medium stout 







woman. The material is printed green 


and white voile, trimmed with plain green.” 


voile. Long lines are given by the col- 
lar, which forms the two revers, bound 


in plain green. It is extended into two ” 
jabots falling to the bottom of the skirt, 7 


The binding and center panel of plain 


green also form lines which give apparent ~ 
The sleeves have qg © 


height to the figure. 
long opening outlined in green and the 
plain green cuffs are tied at the wrists, 
The belt is in front only, giving long 


rather than broad lines to the back. Pin © 


tucks take up the extra fullness needed 
for looseness on each shoulder and in the 
center of the back at the collar. The 


length of this skirt is’ appropriate to the — 


size and the build of the wearer and the 
design of the garment. A green horse- 


hair hat adds the needed finish to the cos- 


tume. 


WHEN TO WED 


ARRY when the year is new, 
Always loving, kind and true; 
When February birds do mate, 

You may wed, nor dread your fate; 
If you wed when March winds blow, 
Joy and sorrow both you'll know. 
Marry in April when you can, 
Joy for maiden and for man. 
Marry in the month of May, 
You will surely rue the day. 
Marry when June roses blow, 
Over land and sea you'll go. 
They who in July do wed, 
Must labor always for their bread. 
Whoever wed in August be 
Many changes are sure to see. 
Marry in September’s shine, 
Your living will be rich and fine. 
If in October you do marry, 
Love will come, but riches tarry. 
If you wed in bleak November, 
Only joy will come, remember. 
When December’s snows fall fast, 
Marry and true love will last. 
—Mollie May. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents} 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to _State number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of= 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the summer. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


JUNE 


HE breath of June is in the air, 
With scents of roses everywhere; 




















Two pat- 











And in the skies there’s more of blué ~ 


And nature’s smiling now on you. 

The air is fresh, there’s balmy breeze, 
And leaves are full upon the trees. 

So lovely is this month, ’tis said, 

That brides prefer this month to wed, 
And now I’ve guessed the reason why— 
There’s stacks and stacks of roses nigh, 
And with flowers they can covered be, 
And wont to view life cheerfully. 


If one and all keep sweet as flowers, aa 


Then naught would come but happy hours= — 
And love and flowers go hand in hand 
To bless the people of our land. 

—Albert E. Vassar. 


| NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 


Catering for Weddings 


MES: J. P. Jamison of Alabama says, 
“Catering for weddings. is the most” 
fascinating work I’ve ever done—and 
very profitable too.” . 

Mrs. Jamison cleared $248 last yer 


from her business of catering for wet=” 
dings. She passes on two of her fave c 
ite recipes. ‘ 

Mocha Frosting.—One-third cup butter, 
cups confectioner’s sugat, 1 tablespoon break | 
fast cocoa or 1 tablespoan strong boiled e 
filtered coffee, 4% cup almonds. 

Wash butter and pat until no water 
Work until creamy and add sugar gradt 
while beating constantly.’ As mixture thi 
ens, add coffee}or cocoa a little et a t 
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“keeping the mixture throughout the entire 
beating of a creamy consistency. Spread on 
cake and sprinkle with almonds, blanched, 
chopped and baked in a slow oven until deli- 
cately browned. 

Chicken Salad.—Cut cold boiled chicken in 

-inch cubes. To 2 cups add 1% cups celery 
cut in small pieces and moisten with mayon- 
paise dressing. If no celery is available, ap- 
ples diced and moistened in lemon juice or 
French dressing can be substituted. Garnish 
with thin slices of pickles and celery. 


[ _ HOSTESS AND. GUEST 
A Rainbow Shower 


NE of the most attractive showers 

which I’ve had the privilege of at- 
tending for a long while was a rainbow 
shower. 

The invitations were half circles and at 
the top a rainbow was painted in water 
colors. Each line of the invitation was 
written in a different colored ink. 

The room was decorated with blue, 

gold, yellow and red crepe paper cut in 
long strips and pasted together to form 
rainbows about the walls. All lights were 
decorated with shades made ‘of various 
_colors of crepe paper. One huge rain- 
bow, made on a wire frame, extended the 
full length of the room and came to an 
end slightly inside an adjoining room. 
At the end of the rainbow a large pot 
was filled with the gifts. 

After the guests arrived the hostess 
lined us up in a semi-circle and re- 
quested us each to relate some experi- 
ence that had come to us in a shower. 


Next she gave each a needle and thread. 
“Around the room are hidden large col- 
ored beads,” she told us, “and you must 
find three of each of the rainbow colors, 
beginning with red, and not picking up 
any bead until you are ready for that 
color. Whoevér strings hers in their 
right order first will get the prize. Ready! 
Ga!’ The lucky winner received a col- 
ored string of beads. The rainbow col- 
ors are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet. 








Then we were given. little booklets, 
which our hostess had made, decorated 
with pots of gold tied with rainbow rib- 
bons and inside the booklet was this 
thyme from which words containing 
“rain” were missing. A box of rainbow- 
colored candy was the prize for the win- 
ner of this contest. 

PRINCESS RAINBOW’S QUEST 
When the lovely Princess (Rainbow) 
Heard the (rainbow) legend olden, 


She cried out, “I want the golden 
Pot that waits beneath the (rainbow). 


Though outside her father’s wigwam, 
Fashioned from the skins of (reindeer) 

It was (raining) down in torrents; 

Forth the stubborn princess ventured. 
“T will find the land of (rainbows) 
Though a hundred solemn (rain crows) 
Croak at me a dismal warning!” 

Said she to the skies of morning. 

While the (raindrops) pelted downward, 
And a (rainbow) spanned the heavens. 
All alone she climbed Mount (Rainier) 
Crossed the (tertain) of the great hills. 
Here the (rainy) season ended 

And the sun shone forth in splendor! 
Back to eastward shone the (rainbow) 
O’er the homeland of the. princess, 
Forcing her to turn her footsteps 

Back, as all had done before her 

Who sought the gold that was in legend 
Hidden underneath the (rainbow). 


The refreshments were rainbow gela- 
tine and cake with rainbow-colored icing. 
Also fruit punch was served. 

Rainbow gelatine is made by a layer 
each of cherry, orange, lemon and grape 
gelatine. 


| VARIOUS COLD DRINKS 


HEN an unexpected caller ar- 

rives, prepare a refreshing and 
unique beverage by combining fruit juices 
with water, sugar and ice. Cherry, apri- 
cot, plum and grape-ade are all delicious. 
Just use the fresh fruits as they come. 
There is no elaborate preparation—just 








drain off the juices from crushed or cook- |. 


ed fruits. If you have a lemon in the 
house it is good added to any juices. Oc- 
casionally combine various juices. These 
juices are also good to give to Daddy 
and the hired men when they come to the 
well for a drink. Someone will surely 
say, “It went right to the spot.” 

Try to can a few quarts of extra 
juices for later use. They are handy to 
have in sickness, being especially appre- 
ciated in fever cases. Often when water 
produces nausea, diluted fruit juice can 
be drunk without harm. Grape juice is 
especially healthful and nourishing. 

It is often difficult to get sugar to dis- 
solve: in juices so it is best to make a 
syrup by boiling 1% cups of sugar with 
Y% cup of water until it spins a thread. 
Add fhis to ades in place of sugar. 

To make a splendid cherry ade, use 2 
cups cherry juice, 1 cup orange juice, 2 
cups sugar syrup, cracked ice. Serve with 
a spray of mint and a large perfect 
cherry in top of each glass. 


Fruit Punch.—One cup pineapple, 1 quart 
water, 1 quart strawberries, 6 oranges, 4 lem- 
ons. Mix all together and boil 5 minutes. 
Cool. Add water afid cracked ice. 


MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 






















332—Charmingly Simple. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 3% yards of 3-inch ribbon. 


3241—One-piece Apron.—The pattern comes 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 14 yards 








of 40-inch material with % yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 


3341—Slender Daytime Mode!.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4 yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Have all utensils laid out and conveniently at hand before you start. 
With the Certo ‘‘short-boil’’ method you hang uo time for doing this 
after you have started your jam or jelly making 


The A. B. C. of successful 
Jam and Jelly making 


The modern “‘short-boil’’ method saves time 
and labor—makes better Jams AND JELLIES 


A Wheat is it that makes a jelly jell— or 

* fail to jell? In order to get aperfectjam 
or jelly texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar, and 
that natural jellifying substance which Na- 
ture herself makes and stores in’ fruits in 
varying amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly making 
failures in the past. Some fruits are ¢om- 
paratively rich in it; others contain very 
little. Very few fruits have enough of it to 
jellify all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

Certo is this natural jellifying substance, 
which we have extracted from fruit, refined, 
concentrated, and bottled so that you may 
use it with any fruit to makefit jell perfectly 
every time. And you can use these fruits 
when they are fully ripe, and their flavor 
and color at their very best. 

B In order to get a perfect jam or jelly tex- 

° ture every time you must have just the 
correct amount of this jelljfying substance 
(Certo). So that you may know exactly 
how much Certo various fruits require, we 
have worked out in our testing kitchens ac- 
curate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 


label of each bottle of Certo. 

| One or two minutes’ boiling is enough 
* with Certo. This short-boil saves the 

juice which used to boil away, so that you get 

half again more jam or jelly from your fruit. 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial 
half-bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 


It also saves the natural color and delicious 
flavor of the fruit. One of the worst things 
about the old-fashioned, long-boiling meth- 
od is that it darkens the color of the fruit 
while much of its delightful fresh flavor 


drifts away in steam. 
D Always paraffin your jams and jellies 
* while they are hot! As soon as each 
batch is poured, cover immediately with a 
thin coating of hot parafin wax. This pro- 
tects it at once from the ferment germs al- 
ways present in the air dust. After jam or 
jelly is cold, add a heavier coating of hot 
parafin wax, rolling each glass to make a 
perfect seal. The handiest way to prepare 
the paraffin for use is to keep it in a small 
pitcher or enameled-ware teapot standing 
in very hot water on the stove. 


Follow the Certo recipes exactly! One 
cup of sugar too much or too little will 
make your jam or jelly too hard or too soft. 
Time the boil as stated in recipe—and be 
sure to start timing only when a full tum- 
bling boil is reached while stirring. 
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MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Mise 
Farmer's School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor 
of Woman's Home Companion, seys of Certo: 

“I strongly advise all housewives to make all | 
their jams and jellies with Certo because: — q 
It’s easier— Takes only owe minute's boiling. 

Tastes better— No flaver boiled away. 
Better color— Not darkened by long boiling. 
No worry— Never fails te set. 
* It’s economical— Fifty per cont more from given 
ameunt of fruit and ne waste from failures. ** 








marmalades. 













Certo Corporation, 271 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Uf you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 


IP ncaks ictncest oe eneceeeenececereseserperss 
© Check here and send roc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
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CULLMAN COUNTY 4-H CLUB | 
RALLY | 
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ULLMAN County’s first annual 4-H 

club rally held April 7 went over 
the top with a bang. In wagons, bug- 
gies, cars, busses, and by train 196 live 
4-H clubsters came to town for the day’s 
inspiration and fun. They had both. 

At 9:30 a. m. County Agent J. A. 
Beaty called the meeting to order. Reese 

«Gordon of the Hanceville club, assisted 
by representatives of other clubs, had 
“charge of yells. Mayor M: L. Robert- 
"gon delivered the address of welcome. He 
stressed the importance of economical 
production and savings accounts. 

J. C. Lowery, district club gent of 
Auburn, explained the meaning of the 
4-H and taught the entire group the 4-H 
pledge. 

S. J. Griffin, judge of probate, gave an 
inspirational talk and welcomed the boys 
in behalf of the county. 

J. K. Turner, member of the board 
of county commissioners who was for 
several years county agent, reviewed the 
progress of club work in the county and 
pointed out some of the effects it has had 
on the county. It was under his direction 
that the first aggressive club work: was 
undertaken in the county. 

The principal address of the day was 
delivered. by Mir. W. C. Lassetter, editor 
of The Progressive Farmer. Mr. Las- 
setter reviewed the actomplishments of 
the Master Farmers and pointed out the 
opportunities that await the man who 
makes farming a real business. 

At 11:30 a. m. a big parade was staged. 
The boys. visited several business houses. 
At the end of the parade they . were 
served ice cream by one of~the drug 
stores and drinks by the local bottling 
works. Eats were prepared by Miss 
Chessie McClesky, home demonstration 
agent, and Mrs. J. A. Beaty. 

Cullman County has approximately 300 
boys who are members of the 4-H club. 
They have selected corn, cotton, pigs and 
poultry as their projects. Practically all 
taking cotton and corn have bought fer- 
tilizers to follow the Auburn recom- 
mendations. J. C. LOWERY. 


CLUB WORK HAS GIVEN HIM 
A GOAL IN LIFE 


HEN I was 10 years old I joitied 
the corn club. Mr, W. L. Mc- 
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THE FINE GROUP OF CULLMAN 


Arthur. was our county agent at that time. 
The last week in July I went with my 
county agent and four other boys from 
the county to attend club week at Au- 
burn. I had such a good time and liked 
the place so well that I resolved-to have 
a college education in agriculture. 

I made 89 bushels of corn on my club 
acre. That fall I loaned about $42 to 
my father at 8 per cent interest. He 
gave me a note for the money. I have 
been adding more to this each year and 
I receivé'a new note each year. 

. I have had four years’ work in voca- 
tional agriculture since my first year’s 
club. work with Professor W. S. White 
as ‘teacher: Each year I have added a 
nice little sum -to my account. I cer- 
tainly did enjoy those four years’ work. 
This work has inspired me to keep going. 

I intend to enter the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute this fall. I want to have 
enough money this fall to pay my ex- 
penses for the first year. 
prepare to be a vocational agrictlture 
teacher. 

My club and vocational agriculture 
work has inspired me to save my money 
and to have a higher goal. It will in- 
spire any boy or girl to save his or her 
money and to have a nobler aim in life. 

FRANK TURNER. 

Jackson County, Ala. 


RADIO ANNOUNCER OF WAPI 
ONCE A CLUB BOY 


N THE spring of 1912 a big farm lad 

living near Vernon, the county seat of 
Lamar County, Alabama, joined: the pig 
club which was being organized by the 
county agent. 

To begin his work 
he bought a ° regis- 
tered Duroc gilt for 
which he paid $5. 
He cared for this 
pig according to the 
instructions of the 
county agent. - All 
feeds were grown at 
home. In 1913 this 
gilt farrowed 13 pigs. 
One of these brought $25, a record price 
for that day. Two were sold for $15 and 
one for $10; three died and the others 
were used at home. 
“ This experience taught this lad that 
even hogs will respond to good treat- 
ment. From the county agent he learned 
about fine breeds, famous hogs, feeding, 











W. A. YOUNG 





I am going to” 


‘the campus. 


and caring for livestock. He found that 
the county agent knew many new things 
about farming that he believed would 
Consequently he became a sort of 


pay. 
“hanger on” at the county agent’s of- 
fice. He heard the answers to the num- 


erous questions of the farmers. Fre- 
quently he heard reference made to the 
Experiment Station and the State Agri- 
cultural College where they discovered 
and studied all of those “new fangled 
ideas about farming.” Ever after this 
he had a longing to know more about 
that Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station. 

After finishing high school and teach- 
ing for four years in the rural schools 
of Lamar County he landed at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute to study ag- 
riculture. Now thousands of people 
throughout the country know this former 
club boy as “Bill Young,” the popular 
radio announcer of radio station WAPI, 
Auburn, Alabama. When “Bill”. is not 
introducing speakers and musicians to 
his vast radio audience he performs the 
duties ef assistant editor for the Ala- 
bama Extension Service. 

While in college Bill was one of the 
most popular men on the campus. He 
won many honors for scholastic standing 
—being a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
Gamma Sigma Delta and Spades. For 
two years he was a member of the board 
of control of the Alabama Farmer, the 
agricultural student publication, and was 
a member of-numerous organizations on 
In his present position he 
is doing the job efficiently and with credit 
to himself. His experience as a pig club 
boy in 1912. and 1913 pointed the way. 


| CLUB BOYS FEED HOGS | 
PROFITABLY $ 


NET gain of $138.17 is the record 

made by four pig club boys in Hous- 
ton County, Georgia who entered the ‘hog 
feeding contest in January and sold their 
hogs April 10. These boys fed 29 hogs 
for 85 days in a dry Tot on home raised 
corn supplemented with tankage and cot- 
tonseed meal or a commercial feed. The 
average weight of the pigs at the start 
was 78 pounds and they gained an aver- 
age of 1.54 pounds each per day for the 
entire period. 

This contest was the first development 
enterprise started by the Houston Coun- 
ty Agricultural Association under 
the supervision of the county agent who 
started to- work last November. Schol- 
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COUNTY, ALABAMA, CLUB BOYS AND THEIR LEADERS WHO WERE “JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT” _ RALLY DAY 


" The Progressive Fa 
arships to Camp Wilkins were offered ag” 
prizes by the bankers of the county for 
the best records made. 

First prize was won by Clarence Sasser © 
of the Bonaire community who fed 19 ~ 
pigs corn, tankage and cottonseed meaf 4 
with pasture and skimmilk. His hogs 4 
gained an average of 1.59 pounds per day 3 
at a cost cf $5.34-per hundredweight. Wil. | 
liam Rape feeding corn, tankage and cot- 9% 
tonseed meal put on gains at the rate of 
1.42 pounds per day at a cost of $6.25 per * 
hundredweight. W. E. Rape, Jr., using 4 2 
peanut meal in addition to the other feeds “9 
listed made gains of 1.51 pounds per day 43 
at a cost of $6.38 per hundredweight, 4 












Marvin Ryals feeding corn supplemented “7 


with a commercial feed made the heayi- 

est average daily gain of 1.05 pounds but +9 

his cost was $7.11 per hundredweight. > 
At the conclusion of the contest the” 

boys pooled their hogs and sold them to 4 

White Provision Co., for 2 cents a pound) 

above the prevailing local markets: : 


F. C. CHANDLER, 


| A GOOD COTTON =o 


AM writing to tell you about my_- 
success in raising cotton the past year, 
I did not belong to the club but” would 
like to and I want to join this year. I am 
16 years old. My father is a farmer, 
He owns about 400 acres, mostly all good ~ 
land. We own a tractor and nine er 
of mules and horses. My father gave me” ™ 
three acres last year for myself. I plant- 
ed Half and Half cotton and made 2% 
bales on the three acres. I sold the two 
bales for $203 and 600 pounds in seed 
for $45. The seed brought $19, making ~ 
a total for_the 2% bales of aig This. — 
was my first money of = Sgr pn, 
OHN -L SAYLOR. o> 
‘Marshall County, Ala, 


WILLIE WILLIS 13 
| By R. QUILLEN—$aariet, Hatta} 
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“If I was makin’ -a world, I bet I'd 
make ice cream an’ peanuts good for you — 
instead of spinach an’ cod liver oil.” ; 

“Pug’s @ lucky kid. He stepped on.@ ~ 
piece of glass an’ now he can’t wear shoes 
even on Sunday.” 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 







Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


ae a 
Quick Action — No Losses 
inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 


























“ 2 I want to show you how 
you can make little big—big pigs fat—eave all 
the pige — drive out worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 

I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 

of my Hog Fat. Just gond ne your sameand address. 
I'll send 2 $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ee ee. te tea poy 1 
Gk poe eanad tthe Wdvab amp ts E's. Marshall, 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 401, Milwaukee, Wis. 














WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
235A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, 
235A 4%) ly Sti PITTSBURGH, PA. 














HERE IS A: BARGAIN 
Five Years ( 260 issues ) for § 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 











white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in busi retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neigh Rosy 
Savenll menthiy $260 to $500 worth of 
vors, spices, soaps, toilet 

tions, veterinary and poul seed 
etc. Over 150 different dally oom 

















y W.T.RAWLEIGH CO, 2712.72: 5 
| Please toll me how | can make "Ss 
Name. 
AAAwan § 
City. State. ‘ 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Eijitor, Health Department 


Five Health Jobs for June ~ 


“Then let one and all be content with our lot, 
For June is here this morning and the sun 
is shining hot.” 


bey JUNE come the longest days and 
shortest nights of the year and prob- 
ably more sunlight than in any other 
month. Since sunlight is a powerful 
destroyer of germs, 
this is a good time 
to clean up all places 
where germs and 
germ carriers breed, 
whether indoors or 
out, and then let 
floods of sunlight 











help us do a thor- 
ough germ - killing 
job. 

Having. done our best to destroy the 
dangerous germ crop, let us next shut out 
from our homes the deadly germ car- 
riers, especially flies and mosquitoes, for 
both classes of these insects, in addition 
to including deadly germ carriers, are 
bothersome pests about the house. Fol- 
lowing are five other timely sugges- 
tions :— 





DB. REGISTER 


1. Screen Up—Usually in June, the 
house fly reaches the maximum as to 
quantity. Look well to the screens, See 
that they are 100 per cent effective in 
keeping flies out of the house. The screen 
should cover the entire window. The 
sliding screen that you put in after rais- 
ing the window and that you have to take 
out every time the window is lowered is 
not 25 per cent perfect. In fact, this ar- 
rangement will let quantities of flies into 
the house, and sorfie of these may be 
germ-laden. You cannot tell by just look- 
ing at a fly whether he is a germ-laden 
murderer or just a pest that destroys our 
rest and comfort. Keep them all out. 
Have plenty of fly swatters handy, ene cr 
two in every room. When a fly slips in, 
be ready to kill him at once, before he 
can do any damage. 


2. Screen Up.—If you have neglected 
to screen your house, do it now, using fine 
galvanized wire, 16 meshes to the inch. 
If you cannot buy wire screening, buy 
mosquito netting and tack it over the win- 
dow frame on the outside. By doing it 
this way, you can raise and lower the 
window at will, without disturbing your 
screens. 


3. Screen Up.—If your home is near 
stables, you should have your porch 
screened by all means. There is nothing, 
to my way of thinking, more enjoyable 
than sitting in a porch that is screened; 
no flies! no mosquitoes! no bugs! no 
dogs! no snakes! in fact, nothing allowed 
to enter except by invitation. Talk about 
real enjoyment, nothing can be finer than 
living in a screened porch during the 
month of June and other summer months. 


4. Screen Up!— You can invest in 


fly paper, fly traps and fly poison; all 


help to reduce\the number of flies, but 
you will make little headway against this 
tickling, crawling, bothersome and deadly 
pest, unless you do two things: break up 
the breeding places and screen. Clean out 
the stables and lot every 10 days during 
fly season, scattering the manure out in 
the fields or putting it in a pen where 
flies cannot get to it and see that there 
is no place where flies can breed unmo- 
lested. . This plan reduces the number of 
flies, Then, 100 per cent screens keep 
them out of food and drink and especially 
away from the baby. 
We now come to the fifth thing to do 
in June for more comfort and better 
health: it is this :— . 
5. Screen Up! 

Pade 


LTHOUGH their core is actually 
% made of graphite, lead pencils are 
so called because metallic lead was used 





in them as late as the 19th céntury. 


come streaming in to |: 











































refreshment. 


Between Smokes and 
After Every Meal 
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ILLIONS of men and women are 

chewing Feen-a-mint today. For 

years of actual clinical observation have 

proved its mildness—its remarkable efficiency 

—and its absolute lack of unpleasant after 

effects. When you need a laxative simply chew 

one of these cool mint flavored tablets until 

the flavor is gone. Its gentle effective action 

will banish body poisons and leave you thor- 
oughly refreshed and invigorated. 


Feen-a-mint’s amazing success in combat- 
ing constipation has given rise to a whole new 
school of laxatives. Always remember that 
every chewing gum laxative is not Feen-a-mint 
—so be sure to ask for it by name. At all 


good druggists. 








Write for a free copy of “The 
Mysterious 35 Feet or 85% of 
America,” an authoritative new 
treatise on constipation. Health 
Products Corporation, Dept. 26, 
Newark, N. J. 


















Add to the joy 
of the open road— 
this pleasure-giving 
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Is Daubentonia Killing Your Chickens? 


Mysterious Deaths of Poultry Credited by Experiments to Seed of a Shrub 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Service 


HE Florida Experiment Station ts 

again receiving reports of Dauben- 
tonia poisoning of poultry. In some cases 
poultry raisers say they have had large 
flocks to die. Last summer some mys- 
terious deaths were reported to the station, 
and its veterinarians set about to deter- 
mine the cause of the trouble. Post mor- 
tem examinations of the dead chickens 
showed the presence of seed of the Dau- 
bentonia or Sesbania shrub, and it was 
believed that this was the trouble. 


Nine Seed May Cause Death 


R. A. L. Shealy and Dr. E. F. 

Thomas, veterinarians at the Ex- 
periment Station, conducted careful tests 
in which healthy birds were allowed to 
eat Daubentonia seed. Where birds were 
allowed free access to the seed, they be- 
gan to show symptoms of poisoning with- 
in a few hours, and within 24 to 72 hours 
all birds on test had died as a result of 
the poison. 


Having determined that Daubentonia 
seed were poisonous to chickens, Drs. 
Shealy and Thomas set about to ascer- 
tain something of the degree of toxicity 
of the seed—whether it took only 1 seed, 
10 seed, or 20 seed to result in death to 
a chicken. Five birds were fed nine Dau- 
bentonia seed each. . Three of the birds 
died, and the other two showed signs of 
poisoning, but recovered. After they had 
completely recovered they were fed 18 
seed and died. 


After these tests the veterinarians were 
convinced that as few as nine Dauben- 
tonia seed would cause death in poultry, 
but not in every instance. This was the 
first time that Daubentonia poisoning in 
poultry had been reported, and no work 
had been done on the subject in the United 
States. 


How Affected Birds Act 


“FTHE first symptom noted in Dauben- 

tonia seed poisoning is a staggering 
gait, followed by a drooping of the 
wings,” says Dr. Shealy in describing the 
disease. “The feathers are ruffled and 
the bird shows signs of profound depres- 
sion, general debility and unthriftiness. 
The comb becomes dark purple in color 
and drops over to one side of the head. 
Muscular twitching (jerking) is noted 
over different parts of the body. A pro- 
fuse diarrhea is present, even in the early 
stages of the disease. When the symp- 
toms are prolonged for three to eight 
days, there,is a rapid loss of flesh, and 
extreme weakness is noted! “Many seed 
pass through the-digestive tract in an 
undigested condition.” 


The Daubentonia or Sesbania is a na- 
tive of Mexico, but has become natural- 
ized in the central and northern part of 
Florida. It occurs also in all the other 
It is found in abundance in 


Gulf States. 
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DAUBENTONIA SHRUB, SHOWING LEAVES AND POD 


certain places, particularly in moist loca- 
tions. During the season of bloom the 
plant is very attractive, and for this 
reason it has been planted quite exten- 
sively as an ornamental. 


How the Shrub Looks 


HE Daubentonia is a large, deciduous 

shrub, attaining a maximum height 
of 10 to 12 feet, having a straight woody 
stem, usually with few branches near the 
ground. The leaves are compound, each 
having from 12 to 60 oblong leaflets about 
three-quarters inch long and tipped with 
a short, bristle-like point. 


The flowers are reddish or scarlet in 
color, about three-quarters inch wide, and 
resemble flowers of the pea. They are 
borne in loose, drooping clusters, which 
are shorter than the leaves. The season 
of greatest bloom is in late spring, al- 
though flowers are in evidence at inter- 
mittent intervals until late summer. 


The seed pods, three to four inches in 
length are quite distinctive in that they 
are 4-angled or 4-winged. These pods, 
when mature, split lengthwise, exposing 
several hard, light brown seeds which are 
about one-quarter inch in length. The 
plant makes a vigorous growth, but is 
short lived. 


To prevent poultry from becoming 
poisoned on Daubentonia seed, it is ad- 
visable to keep them from having access 
to lots where the Daubentonia is growing 
or else the seed pods of the Daubentonia 
should be pulled off and burned before 
they mature. After they mature they 
split and scatter the seed. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM | 





Brickbats and Bouquets 


OU are wrong. Mr. Coolidge’s veto 

of the curse of farm relief legisla- 
tion is the most honorable thing that 
has been done at the White House in 
years.~-J. H. Downing, Bladen County. 
N. C. 

We subscribe to ten monthly maga- 
gines, including the American, Literary 
Digest, several women’s and home maga- 
zines and several religious magazines, but 
in all of these we find that after consid- 
ering all phases of it, we get more real 
benefit as well as much inspiration from 
The Progressive Farmer—Mrs. T. E. 
Reese, Greensville County, Va. 


I write to thank you for the timely 
“Message to Fathers and Mothers. I see 
no help other than for the fathers and 
mothers and all who claim to be Chris- 
tian citizens to tell our young people in 
love but plainly that the destiny of ou- 
country is in their hands. It is» up to 
them to save it or ruin it—J. A. Hardy, 
Nottoway County, Va. 


I have been.a constant reader of your 
paper since childhood and am now an en- 
thusiastic student of same. Please keep 
telling us “What to do This week and 
Next” as I depend on The Progress*cec 
Farmer for practically all my advice.— 
Mabel Philbeck, Cleveland County, N. C. 


Don’t you know that prohibition offi- 
cers are just like other men; they like 
stimulants like other men, and drink a 





great deal more of what they capture 
than they destroy, or at any rate it is so 
believed. Why not face the facts before 
us; admit that the prohibition law is un- 
enforceable because the majority of the 
people don’t want it enforced and try to 
have some regulatory laws that can be 
enforced because public opinion will be 
behind them?—Thos. S. Norfleet. 


With a real effort to enforce our pres- 
ent law by men who are in earnest and 
will try to do their duty we will have 
much better conditions. I do not think 
Mr. Coolidge has made a determined 
stand as he should and could have done 
and don’t think Mellon has any real de- 
sire for enforcement. I think the en- 
forcement ought to be in the hands of 
the Department of Justice as there is no 
revenue to collect as formerly. What 
we want is an earnest temperance man 
in the office of President who ‘will make 
his department secretaries do their duty 
or resign—Wm. N. Woobury, Burke 
County, N. C. 


Thank you for writing such a well- 
timed “Message to Fathers and Mothers” 
in the issue of May 12. I wish it might 
be printed as a folder for further dis- 
tribution.—Mary Shannon Smith, Green- 
ville County, S. C. 


When we see the time when our pro- 
hibition laws are put into the hands of 
their friends for enforcement instead of 
their .enemies, we will soon cease hear- 
ing so much said about them being “im- 
practical” and that “they will never be 
enforced because the people have always 
had their liquor and always will.” I be- 
lieve that if the friends of prohibition 
would unite their efforts and get in be- 
hind all enforcement officers as_ they 
might, and keep in behind them there 
would be a great change for the better 
very soon.—J. B. Hamric, Dale County, 
Alabama., 


When I read your editorial in the May 
12 Progressive Farmer 1 said, one man 
correctly interprets the signs of the times. 
One man rightly diagnoses the ills of the 
body politic. One man of political promi- 
nence has not sold his soul for party ad- 
vantage. I thank you for that editorial. 
I glory in your spunk. I rejoice in the 
strength of your backbone. Go to it. 
The battle is on—A. J. Moye, Pitt Coun- 
ty, N. C. 


I won’t vote for anyone that won't 
come right out and say he is dry to the 
bone. I can remember when it was not 
safe for ladies to go any place Saturday 
nights and it would be ten times worse 
now. In the old days the horse could 
kind of look out for himself and master 
too, but the cars can look out for no 
one.—Mrs. R. J, Winfield, Clay County, 
Florida. 
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SEED POD AND SEED OF DAUBENTONIA — 
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‘OUR WEEKLY SERMON i f) Co | 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. ig. mpletely 


Faultfinding 


NJOT all people find wisdom, fame or g En losed 
@ Lz 








4 ‘% fortune, but anybody can find fault. << gi 
The reasons for this are easy to see. ; ‘ za. bow 
Everybody is faulty, and it takes few 
brains to criticise. 
Then there is a sort 
of fiendish some- 
thihg in us that finds 
solace in our own 
imperfections by 
pointing out the glar- 
ing faults in others. 


Doo, is | 
i yy 


Since we are all 
full of faults, it is 
jw. HOLLAND Wiser to look for 
the good in bad peo- 
ple than to hunt for black spots upon 
saints. Golden gy Series 
A faultfinder does harm to himself in Rawson manatee dB 
warping his mind, until all the world Nnweetl 
seems askew. Charles Dickens wrote car- . 
icatures of le until in later life he s 
said that he ee not see a person with- LL gears on the “Golden Series” De Laval Separators are 
out exaggerating their prominent fea- completely enclosed and protected, thus insuring maximum 
tures into the comic. durability. This is just one of a number of improvements you will 
I have seen people who seemed to me like on the 1928 De Lavals—the crowning achievement in 50 years 
to be chewing a quinine pill all the time. of separator manufacture and leadership. Other improvements are: 


Nothing will bs ge Sgn se while we Golden Color. These new 1928 machines are finished in beautiful 
— ae within. ee ed bealintie da gold and black colors, which are pleasing, durable and practical. 
selves to preserve e Ss y 

7 : Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float affords 
the twin eyes of our souls. We will see a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
better. David wrote, “I said in my haste, spattering. 


ll liars.” H looki t 
sciagie weduah: en» pn Hon Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every separator user will 
A faultfinder ought never to become a tery are ine toe o ag voy ccety = -* 4 rye eo 
J ; t t uu supply can from its position. 

ig oie Di dha Rovere ess Easier Turning. The “Golden Series” machines are easy to start 

ee ated ie a chilly acuanina iw i requiring the least power or effort to operate for the work 

human souls shrink in an environment of ‘ MP 
Nassired. When, tu two nesses sative pay the faultfinding. -Hearts are flowers, they pint nlynd a “s glance on ga and conditien of the 
postman $1.69 for them. We have paid the delivery ; . parator is being properly oiled. 

charges. If they are not much than you ex- remain open to the dew, but close up in 

you can return them at our expense and we . : : Floating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 

will cheerfully refund money id anything} | the violent downpour of rain. Children ; , ACOs : 

be fairer? ORDER BY NO. 87. will take-a kindly word of appreciation re po oe a oe pense ee = the least power, 

WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. E2039, CHICAGO and then do their best. Under carping and —" ativers « ceneoth, room crehm, and in cacy to Ub ag 

criticism they would do their worst. ; ¥ 

: The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try 
DAYS FR How many homes are literally ruined : 

A Wo ae ee by this devil of criticiem. The irk and one. See your De Laval dealer, or write nearest office below. 
: FR care of busy days and anxious nights 
semi tend to make us touchy, until those who The De Laval Separator Company 

are er yr Pog ao na the withering sar- NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

Where " ‘= thers must be tender- ae oe eee oe polis seo 

ness; where tenderness is the rule of a 

home, there God is, and God means 


growth for human hearts in all things IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


good. 


Have you ever seen or heard a fault- AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


finder in your church? Really, there are 


not very many, for a kicker soon kicks 

himself out. Next to family ties, church 100 i Vhese Love, BI 7 K at 
ties are tenderest. The Bible speaks of , . 20 $s 
the church as a family in which “we are 

members one of another.” Well are @é tours 

we urged to “provoke one another unto Zz Pres Sie ogee 


good works,” 
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the rest of your life, if you'll take 

care 3 my business in your local- AUNT HET 

ity. o experience needed. Full t, 1928, by; 

or spare time. You don’t invest By R. QUILLEN. Pent ers Syndicate 

Moke $13 just - my local partner. ’ 
ake $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a wes 

Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- , H 

tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- St. ’ ~ at 

tracts, things people eat. I fur- . you have a few pounds of extra 

. n 


nish everything including world’s finest super 
Sales poll apron coreg. Pi full size packages of , : ee | wool, you can send them to us and 
highest quality products. eat prices. Big. a? 4 Ny ees receive in exchange a pair of beau- 
Bond. “With person 2 Quality ‘gua soaned Be, mee we ae Cle — tiful CHATHAM BLANKETS. 

my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire : 0 —— 

C @. Gace ke ae W OUR PLAN MAKES YOUR 
Dept. 232-FF, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio . vy Dw = WOOL WORTH TWICE THE 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 7 ‘ PRESENT MARKET VALUE. 
\ We have made it possible for 


The most amazing machine ever designed for thousands of women to own 
Insect control. Smashes all former costs and time Chatham Blankets and at the 


= fo 
or bursitis are easily and per: erase in cna orchard or field te same time turn a shrewd busi- 
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-blemishes, not blister ar cane, forage, etc. Uses any insecticide dust. A sent without charge upon 


or remove the hair. Horse “Pa ain’t never said nothin’ about me | powerful fan driven by a 14 H.P. Continental t. Pl 
‘ : f ease use coupon below. 
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and Florida, but it 
table 


An advertisement for four weeks will 





This is _ GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION <! The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
will advertisers 


. many 
Parmer also. The following shows rates per werd for adwertising tm 

EXCHANGE ‘depertment. ee See 6 ae ee © sae 

rates. cost four times what one week would cost 





to use — F + ey of The 
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wenateet cectonned, Herty Apechiad seed Velvets: $1.25 otc 
ushel. Murphy almer, Sandersvi —— 
- Registered 0. 1. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, ‘ 
CHUFAS Portland, 
Chufa $3 per bushel. J. L. Ross, Williston, 0. Ey oe all sizes; cash or credit; ; Peay 
Florida. a. Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. 
CANE — 
Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. nae ta Poland Chinas; prices right, Isaac Shaw, 
Has produced two bundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 ells, Tenn. 
1.75; postpaid. free. ; Purebred Poland China pigs, ten dollars each; pedi. 
Memphis, Tenn, gree free. Write Wm. Smallwood, Rt. 4, Monigom. 
coRN ery. 
~ Excellent registered Big “pe Poland China 
Mestenn Sune Com, S058 beset: peck. Write ste $10; female $12.50. 2% mouths old. My’ 
for prices on Peas. M. Callen, Seime, Ala. Gray, Athens, Als. 





~Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June or P ne 1 
eck $1.25; % 























State plainty Georgia-Alabama 
what editions you Texas.........---- anan’s White June Corn never fails. Pi 
pa Carolinas- ¥ . bushel $2.25; postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
rere = ‘000 Mosby’s Prolific.—Field selected; earliest long grain 
All four editions __.|__¢75,080 hole South field corn; satisfaction = > am promt service. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham; Ala. Bushel $265. N. A. Kimrey, ag 
Buchanan's Golden Pro) Z 7 . fie Corn; greatest —— —= 
int ne Buchanan n’s Paymas' 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION form: “finest white ‘corn grown: perk 150; postpaid. 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT Cabbage and Onion T5e per 1,000. Tomatoes, Catalonue tree. Tenn. 
early, late and $1.50 per 1,000. Cartan 











ALABAMA 
306 acres, oy ae. Richest — section Pike 
> improv near highway. lean company 

offers BA. -—o a of $5,500; —- For 
quick sale, price bargain. For further 
particulars write J. I. Wiley, P. 0. Box 845, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

CENTRAL ALABAMA 

ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Have a wonderful opportunity for some one with a 
little money to go into the poultry business. Highly 
bred stock, buildings and equipment ready. § 
Bankers Bond Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. Phone 3-5622. 


| PLANTS | 








‘um varieties, 
Peppers, Hot P $1.50 for 500; 
$2.50 for 1,000. Same price on 8. 





government inspected, Perto ‘Rico. Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Good 
plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Write Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

POTATOES 





Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- 

ma City, Pla. i er 
Potato Plants.—-Porte Rican, Yellow Yams: $1.50, 

1,000; postpaid $2. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 











Potato plants, well rooted: 1,000 prepaid $1.95; 
4,000 f.0.b, $6. Prompt shipment. Hoke Deen, Bax- 
ley, Ga. 

M. Carter, Porto 


F. Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall, 
= Econ plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 or more 





Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand 
f.o.b. or $2 pompald. Prompt shipment — a 
Weaver, Ocilla, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, "$1.75 
thousand; five thousand lots, s $1. 50 thousand. J. J. 
Boatright, _ Rockingham, Ga. 


PORTO RICO POTATO. PL ANTS 





Inspected and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Imme- 
diate shipment. Fine large ‘plants that 
satisfy. Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. 


STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA 


Red skin Porto Rican and Boone Potato plants: 
1,000, $1.60; delivered. 10,000, $1.50 collect. W. 0. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, a. 

Buchanan's certified Nancy Hall or Porto Rico slips: 
100, 50c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $ ; postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 











Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Cab- 
bage and leading varieties of Tomato Paste, $1 per 


thousand. Economy Plant Farm, Barley, 


Pure improved certified Porte Rico Potato plants, 
i liate shipment, $1.40 per thousand, Moss pack- 








Lollar’s Kodak Eisidites 
Rest work 


et he me 7 mail. 
» and service. P. 
a. 





BULBS 


> ge four beautiful large flowering Cannas, —- 
kinds, dollar prepaid. Cata Jordan N 
Baldwin. Park, Calif, 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Onion: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $3.75; 
© Ricos: $1.50, 1,000. Lindsey 











Cabbage, Tomato, 
$6.50. Port 


10,000, 
Plant Co., Lenox, Ga, 


Plants from bon seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. 


ee te wy oases, Stone Tomato plants: 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $5 





$5; delivered. Stamey 
Demorest, Ga. 

Potato plants: 1,000, | Cabbage: 1,000, 90c. 
srettcesing Stra , $3; Klondyke: 
Evergreen , hI Gainesville, Ga. 

Price per 1,000; Cabbage and Collards $1; Tomatoes 
$1.50; Potatoes $2; Pepper $2; 5,000, $7.50. 
ready. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 


WAKEFIELD FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
ANTS 


500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1.00. 
First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


Prospect Cabbage page: $1, 1,000. Tomato plants: 
$1, 1,000. Onions $1.25. r and Potato plants: 
$2 1,000. Clark Plant Co., asville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1: 
0 Pls Potato $1.75. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Jeorgia. 


Pin lant Co., 





50 . - 














ed, safe arrival. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 

$2.00 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.75. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 

AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 

Alma, Georgia 
Potato plants, government inspected; 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 or more, 
htsey Plant Farm, fPristol, 


Porto Rico _ 
prompt shipment; 
$1.25 per thousand. Lg 
Georgia. 

Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 


government inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots, 
Plant Co., 








$1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros. 
Baxley, Ga. 
Improved Porto Rico Potate plants; inspected, treat- 


ed; shipped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed; $1.25 
thousand expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 
Gainesville, Ja. 

Porte Rico Potato plants, 
Baltimore Tomato plants: 
muda Onion plants: 500, 65¢; , $1; 
R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, 
NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, at $2.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. References: Any bank or 

banker. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 
Potato plants, parcel 


thousand. mpt 
Bullard Brothers 








- per 1,000. Stone and 
{Sa 1,000, $1.25. Ber- 
* postage paid. 








Closing Out Sale.—Porte Rico 
postpaid to your mail _ ae on 
Send cash pA ng 





C ~ re purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. 
36 hour service. Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. — 
Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 
Bermuda Onion $1; to $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto. Rico Potate $1.50. Good Plants, prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 





1,000; Collard 75c; 


Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





SUMMEROUR’S 
THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN! 


Yor particulars, write 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Box B Norcross, Ga. 





GRASS 


Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 
wild onion. Produces more hay on good land than 
500 pounds $23. 











any hay 100 pounds $4.75; 
Buchanen’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
PEANUTS 
Recleaned Alabama rf seed or roasting, $4.50 
per hundred pounds. d'& Strickland, Clio, Als. 





PEAS 
I buy aad = Cowpess. F. H. Vernon, Bor 1606, 




















Registered Advance Big Type Poland China Dp 
nine and eleven weeks old, ten dollars each. pe 
Reicher, Brent, Ala. . 








Type Poland China pigs. . months old, 
in buyer's mame, $10 G. 





Spotted Poland Chinas, all ages. 
World's champlen breeding. Over 100 
June —— Farmers’ prices. B.C. Ewing, fist 
Ave., Nashvi Tenn. 





a months, weigh 65 poune, 


$12.50; pair, no kin, ton, 8 a weigh 185 pounds, 
$22.50. Registered and cholera immuned. W,. — 











Newton, Saulsbdry, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS 
————_——______ 
10 Guernsey Lag AZ heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, 





Young Guernsey ati by proven sires; out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss, 
HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
Quality Percheron stallions and Jacks. Reaso 
— | Fea mecmee buyers. Iran Bauwhard, Martins. 

e, nad. 


TWO OR MOXE BREEDS 

















~ Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown “sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
~ We now have a large number of eight weeks od 
0. ‘, ©. and black Poland China pigs; prite $8 each; 
$15 pair. ER-N Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 
DOGS 


ee guaranteed Foxhound puppies cheap. 
Headland, Ala. 








J. W. 
Buck 

Png Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H, 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Callies, Fox Terriers, 
A. registry, $20 and 
Kennels, Fountain Inn, 8. 


Free wr Book,—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 








Bulls: $10 and $5. Poflee, 
$15 . Ship c.o.d 








di dogs. Instructions = feeding. care and 





Soyneans, Pea- 


For Sale. = Peas, Velvet Beans, 
Franklin & 


nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Company, Tennille, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Cream Crowder 
pea for Southern gardens. 1 
Catalogue free. Buch ‘a, M hi 


POTATOES 


Buchanan's genuine Lookout Mountain Potatoes. Best 
late crop potato grown. Bushell $2.50; bag 2% bushel 
$6. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


RAPE 


Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape.—Best forage crop 
young stock, 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; RE y 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





Peas.—Greatest table 
35c, postpaid. 
nn. 




















breeding Sik symptom chart pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Mane Products Corp., 
’. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





| MISCELLANEOUS ~—s | 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 

For Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and appliances. 
Prices reduced. for catalogue. The Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

COLLECTION 

Notes, Accounts, Claims-collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May's Collection Agenc, 
Semerset, Ky. 





















































SAGRAIN CORN HARVESTER 
Sagrain.—High quality; one tested; $2.50 Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
bushel. R. H. Fisher, Belzoni, Miss. $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
TURNIPS Kansas. 
' ago sry ae See, pone | rp. at DOG REMEDIES 
‘or home or market ga ner. poun 5 po " 
<2 Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 
pene i ter ~-o 1A: gestpale. Catalogue free. Buch- Jiiney refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
J cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dolar, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED H. G. Hastings ©o., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 
Irons, Clays, Unknowns, $2.50; Mixed $2. Bunch FARM MACHINERY 
Velvet Beans $2.25; Running $1.25. Soybeans, Ben- Green Pea Shellers. Free information. Bullard 
netts Bonded Whse., Eastman, Ga. Machine W: * N. Cc. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover. ~~ Gon FERTILIZERS 


$4. Both test 95% pure. 


Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordi 


a, Kansas. 








Buchanan's Fertilizers.—Fourteen varieties; for every 











For Sale.—Wilson Black Soybeans, $2 bushel; Vir- eed. Catalogue free. Buchanan's. Memphis. Tenn. 
ginia Brown ~ > . Abruzzi Rye, $2 bushel, KODAK FINISHING 
fae rocteaned, Sine cumin —ccaGk Viniching ty mail” Prompt aovice; Gaul 
tion. Joseph EB. Holland.” Rilford, Dela. Pe ay BE ~My rt Mirmingham, Als. 

Lollar’s Kodak Finishing by mail. 
POULTRY AND EGGS Best work and service. P! 0. Bor . Birmingham, 
Toll filme. High glossy prints, 





Lollar’s Kodak 


Finishing and cigplices by mail. 
= work and service. P. 0. Box . 


Birmingham, 





BABY CHICKS 
For Sale.—Quality chicks, Rhode Island Reds and 
Barred Rocks, 10c. Prompt delivery. Perkins Hatch- 
ery, Anniston, Ala, 

BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 
Trapnested. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 
Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg official 
record layers. 12 varieties. Free catalog. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 











Improved Porto Rican, se! Hall and Early Tri- 
ung Potato plants, $2 per 1, 5,000 or more, $1.75 
per Prompt A Ry saiisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga 

State certified Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants. 
Disease | resistant, earliest, heaviest producer; $1.50 per 

f. here; prompt om. Alabama ship- 

T. Rhodes, Ala. 








Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato — 
65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions rea 
Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. as guaranteed. 

Sims Potato Plant Co., Pemb 


Kir Flat Dutch a Cab- 
plants: juda ; ; 
Coad $1; Ruby” Tine Pepper $2; 
1.75. Good pisnts, carefully packed on ¢ 
a Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 


Fine Plants Now.—Select 
rieties labeled separate, 








ected, 50 to — mixed va- 
Cabbage: Plat Dutch, Jersey 
Tomatoes: Greater Balti- 





more, New Stome and Earliana. Above named plants 
r 50 ; 100, ; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express, $1 thousand. Cabbage: 10,000, $7. Sweet 
Peppers, Ruby King, Pimento and Hot, postpaid: 
30c; 100, ; 500, $1.50; 1,000, Express, $ 
thousand. A. in, . Ga 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants. Py bs Sy take chances; 
pay little get best. do not sub- 
stitute ai to r* * a - and 
Onions, all varieties, prepaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect: 75c 
1,000. June Pink. RS Florida 
Special, Marglobe Wilt ene og oe - 
steak, and one yo er Baltimore: a; pocpals: 
250, 0, a1: ., ot 50; $2.50; co! 1000. gr 
$1. 50 = yt . Peppers: Ruby King: 
Huby ‘Glan ‘Chinese Giant, World Beater, Pimento, 
pase prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, T5c; 250, 


1,000, $4; collect: 1,000, $8, | Snow 
Ball ‘coutinamer. plants same price peppers. Egg- 
New and yond 


plants, Beauty, same price as 
ly Jersey 
Sweet, Big St bs mpkin yom. pre ¢ 
500, $1.50: 1 $2.50: collect : 1,000, $1. 
more, $1 ,000. All ants _ an 
ment i ai edd tree of disecee. ive us a trial or- 
der and be 5 Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


0. 

pam only, L. Bay Minette, 

Cut Price Sale.—Porte Rico Potato plants, highest 

quality. so post or express shipments, $1.45 per 

1,000. Parcel post brings them to your mail box. 

Send cash with orders. Prompt ipment. DBueley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


TOMATOES 








. iy ped Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
pend «soa Mathis Fares, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 
Shipped in brooder i no chilling. Barred Rocks, 

| Orpingtons: 100, $8; heavy 
Prepaid live ‘delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 








phalia, Mo. 


BUY EGGBREED CHICKS 
Anybody can raise chicks now. Take care of the 
coming generation of chicks and 5 R few months 

t will take care of 
W. Leghorns, $12; I. Reds, W. Pa B. . Rocks, 
$13; ff Or 





Free developing of 
Se to Se. Brombers’& Co. authorized Hastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak ee oy, ims developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Con _ = 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








rints, free en- 


Trial Offer-—First film developed, 6 
Iver. nishers, Dept. 


largement, 25¢ etior Photo 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 
MOTORCYCLES 
Mctoreycle bargains; used, rebuilt ; guaranteed. Ship- 
on approval, Terms. Catalog free. Clymer, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Free !—Absolutely free, 10 yards of tatted or 
ed lace. Send 10c (coin) for particulars. 
Company, Box 37, Brenham, Texas. 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enricht, 
Missouri. 

















crochet- 
Kowalski 








St. Louis, 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Care 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bids, 
D. C. Henorable methods. 





R. 
Buff Rocks, W. Wyandottes, 
$15; Heavy Assorted, $12, Send $1.00 a pay 





Tomato Piants.—Stone, Globe; postpaid: 500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.50. Jehn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 














balance and charges on arrival. 


OVAL GOLD 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
1116 Oldham &t., Louisville, Ky. 
Near Corner 12th and Oldham 8ts. 











Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
> $1 month. 
Bureau, 225, St. Leuis. Mo. 

SPRAY MATERIALS eee 





Buchanan’s Spray Materials for ali insects. Cala 














LEGHORN: 
oe ao ag A trees, ornamentals. = stock. s —— 
est varieties. a oe. Con- White Leghorn cockerels, ten weeks old; Ferris best Dritomie Sulphur.—Summer spray for peac 
cord Nursery, mo My - strain; price two or more, $2.50 each. Mrs. H. T. apples. 4 pounds $1.20; 8 pounds $2.15; post 
Hopkins, Gallion, Ala. Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds 90c; 10 pounds $1,005 
SEEDS “Bight weeks old Single Comb White Leghorn cock. 59 pounds $4.75; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphi 
erels. Grade AA stock from John G. Poorman’s famous Tenn. —— 
WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us| J" ‘0 Wy grains, | Price delivered, $1.50. Mrs. i TOBACCO 
yal Black a gree Ban oer : : Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds we End 
DUCKS—GEESE ing, 5 pounds $1. ‘ay when received. 


our columns honest and responsible, 
are not liable | for losses due to substitution of 





Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 


’ 








White Pekin baby .—-—— 25, $7; 50, $18: 100, 
$25; cash with order. ready. ed live 
delivery guaranteed. W. H. Chesnett. Greer, 8. 


P. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. a 5 pounds 
$1.25; free. Pay 






















LIVESTOCK | 















BEANS ESSEX 
Cornfield Beans, 45c a quart, delivered. Geo. Baver- thrifty. Esse E. A. ' 
lein. ‘Talladega. Ala. Good, “ vy. eases x ots Aldridge. 
Soybeans; receivers and Nectons va Write City Hay Purebred registered. Big Bone Black Essex. Satis- 
& Grain Company, faction guaranteed. W, J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
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. MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


| Bead, Divisien of Agricultural Beonomics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


Cooperative Selling of Fruits and 
Vegetables 


E OFTEN think of codperative 

marketing as the codperative or- 
ganization of a selling agency for farm 
products. Marketing is used as mean- 
ing the same thing 
as selling. Two of 
the most important 
coéperative market- 
ing organizations for 
handling fruits and 
vegetables in the 
Southeast have not 
been selling agencies 
in the strict sense. I 
have reference to the 
Georgia Peach 
Growers’ Exchange, which has been pri- 
marily a distributing agency without any 
noticeable development along the lines 
of selling and The Sowega Melon Grow- 
ers’ Association. The peaches of the 
members of their coOperative are either 
sold “cash track” by the producer or con- 
signed to commission merchants by the 
exchange. For years the codperative 
handling of Georgia peaches has also 
given intensive effort toward those phy- 
sical elements of distribution, freight 
facilities and rates, refrigeration, and the 
resulting claims against transportation 
companies when satisfactory results were 
not gotten. 








I. W. FIROR 


The Sowega Melon Growers’ Associa- 
tion,as a codperative, has given its par- 
ticular attention to the standardization of 
the watermelon at the shipping points. 
This association has virtually brought a 
new day and much prosperity to the 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(@ Cente a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Information about “Display” Classified Ads in 














slightly larger type c ly given 
on request. 
TOBACCO 
Best Red Leaf, Saas and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mel smoking, $1.50; you 


my postage. I appreciate business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin. Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
—_ Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


a AGENTS WANTED be 


_ Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
ind specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. BB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

We pay $48.00 a week, furnish auto and expenses 
to introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss- 
Reach Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
Store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
CNifford- Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 


line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Big profits; steady income; our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
pel cane free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 

is. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You ean earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 


Vint Betentific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 


- Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
yy ei and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
brass. Throws continuous stream, Established 35 


years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Rox C-6. 














Concord 
































“ Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
— Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amez- 
_ iat erie easy. Free samples. sell- 

Seer et territo i oO Mfg. Co., 
Dept, SA Amen ig 7" ek. ollette Co 





a. Money.—S8e i our nationally known all 
no tatlored to individual measure Suits, $23.50-$29.50. 
crncatettene $4. —re . Your Beg cqpertantiy. Large 

outfit Write —— i mpa ny, 
Dept. K6, 529 ‘3 Pranklin, Chi SNES 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


8 ipa following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago. 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


York prices are used for cotton, Georg 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago 


New 
ia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
prices om other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, TM. ......... $0.2160 $0.2090 $0.1655 $0.1334 
Cotton seed, per ton m carlots...... 56.00* 54. S Sidlin xee 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .07 O74 eee SO 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.32% 195 3.30 1.55 
HHOGs, GWOTOGE, CUB. oo cccccsscseces 9.45 10.05 9.30 7.84 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.3 12.20 9.95 7.23 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz ............. 27% 27%, 21% 21% 
SO TR I naly 26 26% 234 14% 
eS GR eee 43% 45 40% 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu....... 1.86 1.99 1.52% 1.16 
Corn, No. 2 waxed, bu. ..:......++: 1.07 1.08% 92% 65Vr 
Oats, No. 2 wihtte, bm. ..........4.. 11% 67% 50 46% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 21.50 18.50 20.50 17.80 
*May 11. ** April 19. 


October New York cotton futures (last week), 


20.52. 








watermelon growers through its outstand- 
ing success in the field of standardization. 
The selling has been accomplished by 
agencies over which the producers have 
had little control, excepting that gotten 
through contractual relations. The 
Sowega has followed the practice of con- 
tracting with a selling agency to sell its 
watermelons. Most of the watermelons 
have been sold by wire—f. o. b. usual 
terms. During recent years there has 
been a tendency to give more thought to 
‘cash track” selling. 

It would seem likely that the next stage 
in developing coOperative marketing of 
fruits and vegetables from the Southeast 
will be the actual selling of these prod- 
ucts by the coéperatives. 

To accomplish this these codperatives 
will need to do the following things :— 

1. Employ or train shipping point sales- 
men. If such men can be developed from 
the personnel of the producers’ organiza- 
tion they are more likely to have the 
viewpoint of producers. 

2. Make an intensive study of potential 
demand. Fruits and vegetables shipped 
from these producing sections are highly 
perishable. The demand varies directly 
as the quality, price and distance to mar- 
ket. 

3. Study the sound economic princi- 
ples underlying price and demand. For 
example price varies directly with daily 
shipments, purchasing power of work- 
ers in consuming centers, reputation of 
the sellers, contacts made through actual 
selling and salesmanship influence de- 
mand. 

4. Arrange to do their own financing. 





| WATERMELON CROP SMALL | 





HERE 

duction of watermelons in the South 
Georgia section this year, according to 
leading melon growers. 


is no danger of an overpro- 


Although early predictions were that 
between 18,000 and 20,000 cars would be 
produced, weather conditions have been 
unfavorable and a large number of mel- 
on fields have been abarfdoned. Now it 
is doubtful if more than 12,000 or 14,000 
cars at the most will be shipped this 
season. 


The shipping season will begin later 
this year than usual. It is not considered 
at all likely that the first cars will go 
forward before June 20, although the 
shipping season was well under way at 
that date last year. This, however, means 
that a large part of the Florida crop, 
which is “on time,” will be out of the 
way before the Georgia crop begins to 
get on the market. 


The situation, growers declare, will re- 
sult in a loss to some individual growers, 
but will benefit the industry as a whole, 
as the market could not have absorbed a 
20,000-car crop this year. 

On the whole, it is believed that a 
crop the size of the present one can be 
marketed on a profitable basis. 


J. H. REED. 





| COTTON PROBLEMS 


By B. L. MOSS | 


Hold That Stand of Cotton 


HE very cold, wet spring has put 

much cotton in a critical condition, so 
far as stands are concerned. Much of it 
is a poor stand, and a great deal has been 
so thinned out by dying because of cold 
that practically all of it must be kept if 
anything like fair stands are to be re- 
tained. 

During the month of June, all hoeing 
and cultivation should be very closely 
watched, else careless workers will fur- 
ther thin out a stand of cotton which at 
best is none too good. Hoe hands should 
I supervised, to see that they 





be closely 
leave every stalk possible, and the culti- 
vators must not be allowed to cover up 
and destroy the cotton we have. Re- 
member, cotton has never yet been picked 
from skips. 


Side-dressing Cotton Will Pay 
USED 400 pounds per acre of an 


8-4-4 fertilizer under my cotton be- 
fore I planted, and in view of the heavy 
spring rains, have been thinking of using 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing. Do you think this will pay me, 
and when should it be applied? My land 
is sandy hill land with a clay subsoil.” 


Yes, by all means use the side-dressing. 
The best time to make the application is 
as soon as you have the cotton clean and 
well worked after chopping. . Do not 
wait too late, and by all means get it 
there before blooms begin to appear. 





| WINTER INJURY TO PEACHES | 





MALL 
J the only 


grains and legumes were not 
crops damaged by the severe 
weather last winter. Julian Brown, ex- 
tension horticulturist of Auburn, has 
found that peach-tree damage was large. 
3y orchard examinations, he has found 
many trees which were killed. The full 
extent of the damage will not be known 
until later when it will all be revealed. 

Mr. Brown says that unseasonably 
warm weather last December put peach 
trees in a condition in which they were 
very susceptible to freeze damage. The 
long period of cold weather in January is 
believed by him to be the time when it 
was done. 

Old farmers say that it was the se- 
verest winter on crops and fruit trees of 
any other in their memory. This is true 
not only in Alabama but in other states. 
However, sion temperature was lower 
several winters than it was last winter. 


P. O. DAVIS. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Baby Chicks 
Wocatheciak 


f+ or only $1.00 


“ ther rs fatter goer 
| chicks. Pure-bred stock selec ee. 


Send for Big ig Catalog — 


Our catalog shows many _beautiful 
| ‘Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets 








KENTUCKY 








| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St.. Lexington, Ky. | 


REDUCED PRICES 








.00; Aneonas, Rocks, Reds. 

00; Asserted $7.00. From 00% live de- 
livery, ‘id. 
ppuEe Box t2 GRENHAM, TEX, 





Ca 
LTRY F; 





rks, 2 Fishel Wyan., Byer’s 
Junior | $9.00; Sovereign $10.00; Select’ $12. 00. 


Asst., $8.50. Catalog Free 
ba MM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
CHICKS and 


RIVERSIDE ‘Prictets 


from blood-tested, accredited farm-range flocks, Catalog 

and poultry book free. CUT PRICES. Chicks going fast. 
ND POULTR 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY A 
R. F. D. Ne. 4-B 














PUREBRED POULTRY | 


S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Production 














Type Beauty 

















Special Low Prices on 
ine Young Pullets 


These pullets.are from our own flock of 
Exhibition type, Heavy Laying, Single 
Comb White Leghorns with enviable 
records. They are sure to develop into 
real money makers. Mail the coupon 
for catalog and prices. 


The South's Largest Poultry Farm 


ALABAMA tacnon” FARMS CO. 
Box 10-A ENSLEY, ALA. 








Just ‘Mail This Comes 








Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your cata- 


log and prices on purebred S. C. White 
Leghorns. 

PEOGRD  kcencceseccecsdebévdectes beaebecaeueen 
Baas. 6 ins cickddesrenecasincuseedereee " 








_ 
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Cockerels & Pullets} 
6-8-10-12 Week Old 

‘ 
> From our best Selected Matings, raised under 
ideal conditions. Get next fall’s breeding cock- 
erels and pullets now at tremendous saving. Fine 
healthy youngsters, carrying from 200 to 324 Tan- 
cred White Leghorn blood. All pedigreed. 


> BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. § 


. - 














E LEGHORN 


RENE kpouRE., NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, pak on stock, 

years. ‘Winners at 20 egg ome. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. J I a ¢.0.4. 
tion, George B. F 


and guarantee satisfac- 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








(19) 647 
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DILK 


+: “het fe? 


THE GUILTY SHALL FLEE 


“If you kiss me again, I shall tell father.” 

“That’s an old tale. Anyway, it’s worth 
it,” and he kissed her. 

She sprang to her feet. “I shall tell fath- 
er,” she said, and left the room. 

“Father,” she said softly to her parent 
when she got outside, “Mr. Bolder wants to 
see your new gun.” 

“All right, I’ll take it in to him,” and two 
minutes later father appeared in the doorway 
with his gun in his hand. 

There was a crash of breaking glass as 
Mr. Bolder dived through the window, and 
he has not been seen since. 


TIMELY EFFICIENCY 
Shop Foreman—“‘You ain’t one of them 
blokes wot drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as the whistle blows, are you?” 
New Man—“Not me! Why, I often have 
to wait five minutes after I put me tools 
away before the whistle blows.” 





TONSORIAL TOUCH 


\ V7] Y]; | | 
THE FAMOUS AN . Yi x “He must be ; ; _ Le A=a_— 
YY WY quite a business man. He 
GOODYEAR PATHFINDER \ Vf says he’s in close touch with the heads of ‘ 
Car owners have already bought AY SS many organizations.” ; 
y. “pg “Yea, he’s a barber.” i 


nearly 8,000,000 of these lower- , Pe. 
priced, high quality Goodyears MAY R g | “ er 
\¢\ Gas j WORK SHIRT Ae 








“BANANAS” OR “PAJAMAS”? 








A hostess, who lacked tact, at a dinner 
placed a learned and somewhat deaf college 
professor beside a debutante. The girl found More rt 
the professor very unresponsive, but finally 


she noticed-a dish of fruit, and in desperation Ai Cc fo 
* asked if he liked bananas. ore Omi 
ourse 1n erson After being asked several times to repeat 
— the question, her voice being raised each se Ww 9 
5 time, attracting the attention of the whole ore ear 


table, she was horrified when the learned 4 P 
man riveted her with a disapproving look, Any way you figure it, Big Yank 
and remarked very distinctly: gives you more for your money. 


You don’t have to write a letter, buy a money “My dear young woman, I had hoped that| —_‘Millions have proved it. Big Yank 


I had misunderstood your question; but, since is famous as a result. 


order, mount the tire yourself or do any- you persist, I must say that I prefer the Cut big all over—no binding or 


= old-fashioned nightshirt!” straining. Specially woven fabrics 
thing of that sort when you buya Goodyear almost impossible to tear. Triple 
a ENOUGH AND MORE stitching and rivets of thread at 
Tire. “My dear Julia, why only one spur?” every point of strain. Where ordi- 
“Don't be silly, Sley.. Ue one side of the nary shirts give out—there Big Yank 
. horse moves, the other side must move, too.” is strongest. Only production in 
You simply call on your local Goodyear : the millions makes such value 
° . : ANYTHING PERSONAL ABOUT THIS? possible. Ask your dealer to show 
Dealer and in petson pick out the tire you An old farmer was driving a mare that in- you Big Yank today with its 
terfered very badly. A passing friend, ob- . twelve special high quality 
want. serving the mare’s antics, cried out: features! 


“Say, Si, that mare of yours interferes 

* h l * pretty bad, don’t she?” $1000 Reward 

You get a good tive—t 4 most popu ar in Si paused, spat voluminously, and shrilled, will be paid to an ane fecnee 
: oof that the BI K Worl 


h Id h bi val “Veh, she interferes, all right; but she don’t eae adie Fine Rhee Be 
— p? — j ; ” or 

the wor the iggest money value interfere with nobody but herself. Reliance products are being made 
i t e i 

the Goodyear name guarantees that. SURE, WHY NOT? sunlit factories, under the most 

Liza, the Negro cook, answered the tele- pan a by trained 

e . phone one morning and a cheerful voice in- 

And you get the sincere service of a home- quired, “What number ie this?” "| getaanece BAANUPACTURING COMPANNIEEE 

Liza was in no mood for trifling questions, 12 WEST MONROE STREET - 


town merchant who 1S secking to build up — ee _ —_ po ety Pa tg =. A CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
; ; s. A ee 


| 
| 
| 


are, tee ee ct ae SA an te 
CAS Obie aaah tee CeAE. ALL nae tan. Saban aad Sea iho 


Paes, 











a permanent business on the basis of satis- ‘ 4 
r ] age 
Sed pateons. | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | a Ee 
This Goodyear Dealer will help you choose | By 7. P. ALLEY—Sonegndicater tae. | _ A. pase eto of 
the right type and size of tire for your on Justtancarefully tailored 
car, will mount it on the rim for you, and —I Don’ NEVUH PA ese ae aes 
6Il ie with air No OLE BILLS -—-- |} 

= hen EN I LETS DE NEW 
And as long as you have that tire he will UNS GIT OLEM 
help you give it the cate it should have re 
in order to deliver you mileage at the low- 
est cost. 











Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 





Gil ig . J 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole Tom, he laks de spot-light, but | NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mah” 
we'n dey’s takin’ up a collection he shifts — {5125-133 mo or ge centag ~~ me 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,Iné, | back to de shadders! FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. 
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